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Negotiations have 

necessarily delayed owing to the 

Breat distances between the centers of 

interest, namely, Moscow, New York, 
, and Teheran. 

‘The fact that the present Persian 
Government is very much at cross 
purposes with the British Foreign 
Office has not helped matters, for 
though primarily a business deal be- 
tween the leading oil interests of Brit- 
ain and America, at the same time 
it can never be separated from the 
political influence which is reflected 
in all matters, private or public, in 
Persia. 

It is pointed out that through this 
Anglo-American agreement the Stand- 
ard Oil Company will have a rigkt to 
use the existing pipe lines by means 
of which it will be possible to convey 
its oil to the Persian Gulf. The Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company holds all rights 
to the present pipe lines as well as 
over the construction of any future 
lines, therefore the advantages that 
the American company will gain are 
obvious. 

Both political and oil interests here 
express much gratification at the 
prospects of the early settlement of | 
the question that must form another 
link in the friendship between this 
country and America. 


GARMENT STRIKERS’ 
MEETINGS FORBIDDEN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


oil fields in the world concerned, American capital for oil 
full: Fatified by the Persian resource development was welcome. 


from its Eastern News Ojtice 
NEW YORK, New York—An attempt 
to resume production at once will be 
made by members of the American 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers 
Association under protection of a tem- 
porary injunction against the Interna- 


tional] Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
and the joint board of the Cloak 
Makers Union. 

This injunction restrains the strik- 
ing cloak makers from picketing, hold- 
ing meetings or paying strike benefits, 
and is described by counsel for the 
strikers as the most drastic injunction 
| he ever heard of. 

It was issued a day or so after 
Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, told the 
strikers to hold on and they would 
win. The union officials say that the 
injunction will not interfere with the 
strike despite its drastic nature. 

The proceedings are separate from 
the injunction proceedings of the 
union against the Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt Manufacturers Protective “Asso- 
ciation. The union proceedings are 
being argued as to the motion to make 
the injunction against the association 
permanent. 

The temporary injunction obtained 
by the union forbids the manufactur- 
+ ers from holding meetings for the pur- 
pose of conspiring against the union. 
The temporary injunction obtaimed by 
the employers now restrains. the 
unions from holding meetings, and is 
described as one of the most sweep- 
ing ever granted in a Labor dispute 
in the United States. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
NOT IN OIL BUSINESS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Great Brit- 
ain is not shutting out American capi- 
tal from development of the world oil 
regions, declared Sir John Cadman, 
former chairman of the Inter-Allied 
Petroleum Council, before the Na- 
tional Petroleum War Service Com- 
mittee on Saturday. 

Sir John denied that Great Britain 
is engaged in the oil business as a 
government, and that she controls the 
Anglo-Persian and Royal Dutch com- 
panies. He said that in the changed 
circumstances which now confront the 
world, an _ international. open-door 
policy was the only way to keep pace 
with the world's demand for oil. So 
far as the British Government was 
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Limitations of Trade Unionism 
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SCHEMES PROPOSED 
FOR AIDING RUSSIA 


One Plan Would Unite Coopera- 
tive Societies of the World, 
S* While Other Deals With 


Projects of Reconstruction 


Special cable to The. Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON,... England (Saturday)— 
Two schemes of a far-reaching inter- 
national character are in process of 
organization and will, in all prob- 
ability, shortly come into operation 
with the object of inaugurating a com- 
prehensive plan of reconstruction in 
Russia. The first of these plans, a 
representative of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor was informed by a 
director of the Russian Cooperative 
Society here, has its origin in Moscow 
and is the outcome of efforts of the 
Centrosojus of Russia. 

The primary object is to unite the 
wholesale and cooperative societies of 
the-world in a broad international 
scheme for opening trade with Russia 
through an_ international clearing 
house. 

Seven members have been appointed 
to constitute the board, of which Mr. 
Chintchuk will be president. Pass- 
ports have been obtained, and the 
whole of the board will shortly come 
to London with the intention of link- 
ing up with the cooperative and 
wholesale .societies in Great Britain. 
This will shortly be followed .by a 
further. meeting’ on the Continent, 
‘where most, if not all, European coun- 
tries will be represented. 


Central Banking System 

The directors of this movement hope 
by means of a central international 
banking system and an international 
clearing house for goods to obviate to 
a great extent the necessity for cash 


transactions. Owing to the extensive 
nature of the cooperative system in 
Russia, it is expected that it will be 
possible to collect goods from all over 
that country which, broadly speaking, 
will be exchanged for goods from 
abroad. 

Already, it was stated, there are 
established collecting centers where 
quantities of raw materials have been 
assembled which can be at once ex- 
changed for food and manufactured 
articles of which the Russian people 
stand in diré need. 


International Cooperative Society has 
been inaugurated, will..be the forma- 
tion of an international cooperative 
‘bank. Neither the headquarters of 
the clearing house nor that of the 
internatiogal bank has yet been de- 
cided upon, but at a delegates’ meeting 
toward the end of this month this and 
other questions relative to the imme- 


.| diate operation of the scheme will be 


dealt with: 

This international cooperative alli-. 
ance, when formed, will carry on its 
business wholly apart from the Gov- 
ernment of Russia and, contrary to 
the former policies of the Soviet Gov- 
ment, private enterprise will be 
encouraged. | 


Views Require Modification 

Already an offer has’ been made to 
individual traders in Russia to release 
them ffom the obligation to trade 
through the duly recognized channels. 
Little advantage, however, has been 


‘taken of this on account of the many 


advantages that must accrue through 
availing themselves of the Centrosojus 
organization for the collection and 
distribution of their goods. 

From a political viewpoint it has 
been recognized by the Soviet \Gov- 
ernment that, while surrounded by. 
countries that rely almost. wholly 
upon the capitalistic system for trad- 
ing, Russia must of very necessity 
modify to some extent her former 
views on this subject. ~ 

The sanction of the Moscow Govern- 
ment for a central cooperative society 
of Russia to enter into direct trading 
relations with similar organizations 
throughout the wosld is a significant: 
proof of the ehange that is taking 
place in that vast country. 

This first scheme, The Christian 
Science Monitor was informed, will in 
no way interfere or clash with the 


| second plan, which had its inception in 


Anglo-French industrial circles. What- 
ever action may be taken through the 
international corporation of business 
men- which will come into being. 
through the good offices of the Su- 
preme Council will be wholly apart 
from the activities of the cooperative 


3 | societies. 


No Clashing of Schemes 


If for no other reason, the fact that 
it is a wholly capitalistic enterprise, 


8) associated to some extent with differ- 


ent governments, would make it im- 
possible for it to act in conjunction 
with the international cooperative 


|}plan. The vastness of the country and 


the extent of its needs will make it 
possible for both organizations to 
work with little or no possibility of 


3! friction. 


Furthermore, as the former plan 


: will be almost wholly devoted to the 


supply and exchange of goods,.a free 
field willbe left for such enterprise 
as may be directed toward the con- 
struction of railways, roads and other 
forms of transport, which, when all 
is said and. done, is one of the coun- 


‘try’s 
Facilities, t- was ‘stated, will be 


The first step to be taken, after the. 


| canted, tot srivete firme trom abroad: 


‘ 


wishing to enter into coutracts for 
railway construction quite free from 
any government restrictions. 

As regards the former Russian Gov- 
ernment’s debts the Russian delega- 
tion here has no opinion to give, as 
these are considered matters to be 
settled between Moscow and the capi- 
tals of Europe directly concerned. 
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EUROPEAN POLICY 


MAKES BIG ADVANCE| 


Calling of International Congress 
at Genoa of All Countries in 
Europe Is Approved by the 


Supreme Council at Cannes 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 
PARIS, France (Sunday)—The bold 
beginning of Mr. Lloyd George startled 
France. Adopting the American meth- 
ods at Washington ,as a model, he 


came right out for the admission of 
all European countries to a great con- 
gress. Genoa, and not The Hague as 
expected, was selected as the site of 
this comprehensive conference, at 
which Germany, Austria, - Bulgaria, 
Hungary and neutral countries will be 
represented on an equal footing. with 
allied countries. This is an enormous 
advance. 

It is impossible to magnify the 
change in European policy. The most 
important of.all is the virtual recog- 
nition of Russia on condition that she 
gives some guarantee of her debts. 

Cooperation takes the place of coer- 
cion. The problem has been placed 
upon a much wider and higher plane 
than the particular interests of various 
countries, Those particular interests 
have yet to be discussed, and it will 
not be easy to settle the amount of 
Germany’s immediate payments and 
their allocation. 


American Participation 


But the main battle has been -won at 
a single stroke. The masterly docu- 
ment of the British Premier could not 
be refused or repudiated. There was 
general agreement, and smaller ques- 
tions sink into insignificance in view 
of these vast conceptions of general 
European collaboration, in which it is 
hoped America will at least financially 
join. 

What is astonishing is that, al- 
though French newspapers were 
almost unanimously urging that 
particular questions should first. be 
settled, the Lloyd George resolution 
encountered no opposition at Cannes, 
and in the press encounters no opposi- 
tion of a grave character. 

Many of the newspapers are some- 
what regretful; they are hesitating 
and reserved; they frame criticisms, 
but they do not condemn what has 
been done. They are not enthusiastic; 
they are doubtful, but they do not 
generally attack the scheme. ; 

The fact is as stated that, although 
France has special preoccupations, 
there are many enlightened economists 
who were aware of the sterility of a 
mere non-possumus. They realize that 
France cannot; even with her legiti- 
mate claims, allow herself to appear 


to be in an ungrateful réle in Europe.” 


There are indeed publicists who de- 


| 


NEWBERRY CASE 


NEAR ITS CLIMAX 


Michigan Senator Will Defend 
Himself in Upper Chamber in 


Speech Which Will Decide 
Outcome of Colleagues’ Vote 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Truman H. Newberry (R.), Senator 
from Michigan, will be the central 
figure today in one of the most drama- 
tic scenes ever staged in the United 
States Senate. The appearance of the 
Michigan Senator on the floor of the 
Senate to defend in person his right to 
retain the seat which Henry Ford 


charged he bought and paid for out 
of a huge fund, will prove the climax 
of a political fight that is bound to 
become an issue in the next Congres- 
sional elections, regardless of iis 
eventual outcome. 

So close is the situation in the Sen- 
ate that exoneration or eviction of 
Mr. Newberry is conceded by Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike to depend 
wholly on the character of the ac- 
cused Senator’s defense. No one can 
hazard with any degree of certainty 
the outcome of the vote that is to come 
later in the week until Senator New- 
berry concludes the statement which 
he has prepared and which he will 
offer in the Senate some time during 
the day in answer to the charges of 
corruption brought against him in 
connection with the senatorial contest 
of 1918. 


Cross-Examination Possible 
Republican supporters of Mr. New- 


berry will do their utmost to keep the 
accused Senator from being cross- 
examined by his Democratic opponents 
and by certain Republicans who have 


announced their determination to vote 
to oust him from the Senate. It is 


understood that he will get possession 
of the floor during the time allotted 
to limitation of debate. He will have 
one hour in which to make his state- 
ment to the men who are to pass judg- 
ment upon him. He can refuse, if he 


desires, to answer any question during 
the hour, but his Democratic oppo- 
nents are watching their chances to 
take him off his guard. 

Senator Newberry has steadfastly 
refused to appear in the Senate. It is 
expected that the only course which 


Mr. Newberry can pursue in the Sen- 


ate is to deny stoutly any knowledge | 


on his: part’of the expenditures» mads 
to secure his nomination and election 
to the Senate. 

He cannot do tlitis, however, without 
making reference to some of the 
gravest charges brought up during 
testimony before the Senate investi- 
gating committee before which he 
failed to appear. That he will be 
compelled to make some. damaging ad- 
missions, particularly in connection 
with the testimony of Fred Smith, his 
personal manager, if he is questioned 
by senators, is the hope of his op- 
ponents. They intend to pry closely, 
if possible, into Mr. Smith’s admis- 
sions that Newberry asked him when 


clare that the true author of the pro-j ;,, heavy drafts on his personal bank 


posals is Louis Loucheur and not Mr. 

Lloyd: George. Economists and busi- 
ness men are in fact in favor of large 
plans of reconstruction, believing that 
eventually France has more to gain in 


a reconstructed Europe than in con- 


fining her attention to Germany and 
refusing to look at Russia. 


Economic Undercurrent 


As The Christian Science Monitor 
has long shown, there has been a 
strong economic undercurrent entirely 
favorable to the resumption of normal 
relations, though it has not been 
apparent because of the political de- 
mand for stern measures toward Ger- 
many, and blank opposition to any 
conversation with Russia. 

It is certain that these economic 
forces once on top will stay there. 
They are prebably stronger than has 
been realized by the majority of 
people. 
make more noise, but there has been 
much steady, quiet propaganda, and 
men like Mr. Loucheur have been urg- 
ing new methods. 

Here and there, there is expressed 
discontent with Aristide Briand for 
yielding so quickly. ‘“Pertinax,’ in 
the “Eclio de Paris,” for example, de- 
plores his feebleness, and looks for- 
ward to what he considers surrenders 
at Genoa. 

The movement toward a drastic 
policy of cooperative reconstruction 
and the demolition of the Treaty of 
Versailles is now irresistible. This is 
shown by the fact.that those journals, 
which have hitherto resisted, are now 
reduced to vague and timid: expres- 
sions of misgiving. 

Conversations are proceeding re- 
specting this year’s German payments, 
and Mr. Briand has been asked by 
the British delegation to convoke the 
Germans to Cannes. The proposal for 
an Anglo-French alliance has been 
discussed. 


STREET CAR MEN STRIKE. 
MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay—tThe street 
car employees of the capital have 
gone on strike for an increase in 
wages. 
being moved under the guard of armed 
soldiers. Strike sympathizers stoned 
a number of cars in the outskifts of 
city. om Friday, and in one in- 
stance the guards fired into a crowd, 
wounding one person. 


Politics, in a narrow sense, | 


A limited number of cars are. 


| 


eclose their eyes to the. 


control, 


account were to cease. 


Warning Is Issued 

On the eve of the Senate drama, 
Cordell Hull, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, issued a 
statement denouncing the Newberry 
case as a travesty on decency, and 
warning that if he is seated the 


scandal will become a national issue. 

Mr. Hull’s statement read in part as 
follows: 

“The methods employed to procure 
Newberry’s election were confessedly 
unethical, immoral, unlawful and cor- 
rupt, for which the inescapeable re- 
sponsibility rests upon Newberry 
himself. Partisan Republicans may 
startling 
enormity of this condition, but the 
American people will not close their 
eyes. 

“The people are keenly aware that 
the Republicans now have an over- 
whelming majority of 23 in the United 
States Senate, and that if Newberry 
is permanently seated it will not be 
due to political necessity but to a 
brazen policy of political bargain and 
sale long pursued by the reactionary 
Republican leadership now in party 
in conjunction with certain 
well-known groups of special priv- 
ilege. If this expressed gr implied 
bargain, whichever it is,-is carried out 
in the Newberry case, the facts will 
glare in -the faces of the men and 
women of America in uncontroverted 
evidence of the complete debasement 
of the Republican Party by the selfish 
and corrupt special interests. 


Party Is on Trial 


“It is incomprehensible that sincere 
or professed progressive Republicans 
would or could, from any viewpoint 
or pretext, follow the reactionary 
leaders in this terrific assault on de- 
cency, cleanliness, morality, law and 
popular government in America. The 
yote on the Newberry case will reveal 
final and convincing evidence of 
whether the Republican Party is_now 
completely bankrupt in public morals 
and whether the affairs of the nation 
are being honestly and openly con-' 
ducted by the regular and duly com-' 
missioned government officials at 
Washington; or only nominally 
through them by an invisible govern- 
ment of the predatory interests.” 


NAVAL COMMITTEE OF MAJOR POWERS 
ADOPTS ROOT RESOLUTION BANNING 
USE OF POISONOUS GASES IN WARFARE 


Agreement Puts No Penalty on Violation, but Speakers 
_. of Five Signatory Nations Declare Denunciation Will 
Carry Moral Weight—Subcommittee Reports Aircraft 


Limitation Is Practically 


Impossible at Present Time 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 

“Whatever may be the arguments 
of the technical experts, the com- 
mittee feels that the American rep- 
resentatives would not be doing their 
duty in expressing the conscience of 
the American people were they to fail 
in insisting upon the total abolition of 
chemical warfare, whether in the army 
or the navy, whether against com- 
batant or noncombatant.’—The Ad- 
visory Committee of the American 
Delegation. 

“Even if the Conference does not 
accomplish every detail] of its pro- 
gram, yet it had already achieved 
enough, especially in the way of in- 
ternational education, to entitle it to 
description as a success, which will 
prove of incalculable benefit to the 
whole world.’’—Prince Tokugawa. 

“The world has had enough of war, 
and it is time that it had a fair 
chance of peace.”—Miss Alice Morgan 
Wright, suffrage worker, of New York. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office — 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— The Washington Conference 
launches on its ninth week of con- 
tinuous sitting today with all indica- 
tions pointing to the early conclu- 
sion of the deliberations. One of the 
most difficult items on the armaments 


‘agenda was disposed of before ad- 


journment on Saturday when the 
Naval Committee of the five major 
powers adopted the Root resolution 
banning the use of poison gas in war- 


| fare. 


As formally adopted in committee 
the resolution .only binds the five 
powers not to use the weapon as 
among themsglves, but sets forth the 
declaration that the restriction is im- 
posed for the purpose of getting it 
“universally accepted” by all civilized 
nations. ! 

At the same time ‘the statements of 
acceptance clearly set forth the view 
that each of the powers undertaking 
the prohibition retains the right to 


| have recourse to such methods of war- 


fare in case an opposing power should 
disregard the prohibition which the 
Conference aims at making the law 
of nations. 


No Penalty Attached 


Unlike the method of penalizing 
adopted tn the Root submarine resolu- 
tion, the poison gas resolution car- 
ries no penalty for’ violation. This 
lack of sanction behind the prohibi- 
tion was criticized by Arthur J. Bal- 
four, the head of the British delega- 
tion. 

Following is the text of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the committee: 

“The use in war of asphyxiating, 
poisonous or other gases and analo- 
gous liquids, materials or devices hav- 
ing been justly condemned by the 
general opinion of the civilized world, 
and a prohibition of such use having 
been declared in treaties to which a 
majority of the civilized powers are 
parties. 

“Now, to the end that this prohibi- 
tion shall be universally accepted as 
a part of international law, binding 
alike the conscience and practice of 
nations, the signatory powers declare 
their assent to such _ prohibition, 
agree to be bound thereby between 
themselves, and invite all other na- 
tions to adhere thereto.” 

The speakers of all the delegations, 
while admitting that the restriction 
had commonly been accepted as bind- 
ing on all powers, said that it would 
gain strength and support from re- 
statement by this Conference, and by 
the willingness of the five nations 
entering into the naval treaty to out- 
law it as among themselves. 


Example of the War 


Speaking of the lack of a penalty for | 


the enforcement of the regulation, MF. 
Balfour said in part: 

“They must all admit that a mere 
reaffirmation of the law without add- 
ing any sanctions to it would not re- 
lieve the nations of the world from 
taking precautions against those who 
were prepared to break the law and 
who if they were allowed to do so with 
impunity might dominate the world by 
the mere indifference they showed to 
the laws which the world had en- 
deavored to lay down. 

“That was What actually occurred 
in 1915. In 1915, as in 1922, the pres- 
ent proposal was the law of nations; 
and because it was the law of nations 
no nation but one had taken any steps 
toward using noxious gases or had 
contemplated, as part of their military 
operations, that such gases should be 
used by either themselves or their 
enemies. The result had been very 
near ‘to complete disaster for the 
allied armies.’”’ 


Later Conference Advised 


With the completion of the poison- 
gas item the committee proceeded to 
the discussion of the next thing. on 
the agenda, namely, the question of 
aircraft. In this latter connection the 
committee had before it the report of 
the subcommittee on aircraft, which 
get forth the belief that it is practi- 
cally impossible to impose a limitation 
on aircraft, either military or com- 
mercial, with the single exception of 
lighter-than-air craft. 

The subcommittee report, however, 
stated that “The use of aircraft in 


ways 


war should be governed by the rules 
of warfare as adapted to aircraft by a 
further conference which should be 
held at a later date.” No action had 
been taken on the report of the tech- 
nical committee at the end of Satur- 
day’s session. 

It was indicated yesterday that the 
work of drafting the naval treaty is 
approaching completion; that the 
actual text is all but ready, and that 
| the drafting committee will be able to 
submit it to the naval committee a: 
soon as a few minor details are out of 
the way. One question which re- 
quires a little further consideration 
is the relation of merchantmen to 
cruisers, involving the question of con- 
version in times of emergency. The 
probability now is that the treaty will 
be ready for a plenary session to be 
called the latter part of this week. 


Final Stage Reached 


The final stages of the Conference 
will have to be rushed if the Far 
Eastern situation is to receive atten- 
tion before the principal delegates 
begin to leave. Mr. Balfour has 
booked his passage for January 14 
and the French delegates for Jan- 
uary 18. It is necessary, therefore, 
to put a good deal of hard work into 
the next few days if the hoped-for 
nine-power treaty with regard to con- 
tinental Asia is to emerge. At the 
moment the prospect for a thorough 
discussion of the Far Eastern situa- 
tion is not encouraging.. The shadow 
of the Shantung controversy and the 
stage of deadlock it is in, is causing 
uneasiness. The Chinese delegates 
conferred with Charles E. Hughes, 
Secretary of State, on Saturday, but 
there was nothing to indicate that the 
good offices of Great Britain and the 
United States in the matter had so far 
unloosened the tangle. 

‘On the other hand, both Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Balfour are hopeful that a 
way out of the difficu'ty is possible 
and every effort will be made to recon- 
cile the differencés before the Far 
Eastern Committee gets down to the 
actual consideration of a nine-power 
treaty. It is realized fully that with 
Shantung unsettled, the Chinese dele- 


gates. will not -be inclined to give 


their adherence to the general policies 
for the future which the proposed 
treaty would set forth. 


‘Poison Gas Banned 


Delegates Adopt Resolution Against 
Chemical Warfare 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—According to the official communiqué 
issued on Saturday night, the follow- 
ing are the speeches delivered at the 
session of the committee dealing with 
poison gas and air lane control], prior 
to the introduction by Secretary 
Hughes of the report of the subcom- 
mittee on aircraft. 

Prince Tokugawa 
committee, as follows: 

He said that he did not wish to take 
the time of the committee in the per- 
formance of an unpleasant task; as 
some of the delegates knew, he was 
about to take his leave of them to start 
that afternoon on his return journey 
to Tokyo, to assume his parliamentary 
responsibilities. It was needless for 
him to say how greatly he appreciated 
the courtesies and consideration which 
he had received and the spirit of co- 
operation on the part of his colleagues 
which he had _ encountered. That 
which the Conference had already ac- 
complished had been successful; its 
full accomplishment was not yet com- 
pleted. 

In bidding adieu to his colleagues 
he desired to state that he would al- 
remember with gratitude and 
pride the privilege it had been to sit 
with them at the Conference and he 
hoped and trusted that their paths 
might meet again. 


Mr. Hughes Replies 


The chairman said that he was sure 
they would all deeply regret that 
Prince Tokugawa had to leave them. 
They were indebted to him for his 
cooperation and he might be assured 
of their abiding affection and esteem. 
He was leaving them the most pleas- 
ant memories of his association with 
them in this important work and the 
contribution that he had made per- 
sonally to the success of their efforts. 

The chairman then suggested that 
the committee proceed with the con- 
sideration of the resolution, which had 
been presented with respect to the 
abolition of the use of asphyxiating 
and other poisonous gases in warfare. 
He then read the resolution. 


French Attitude 


Mr. Sarraut said: 

I_rise to express my full and frank 
adherence to Mr. Root’s resolution. 
From the first*we condemned the bar- 
barous inventions and the abominab!e 
practices introduced by Germany in 
the late war, the new methods con- 
sisting in the use of gases, burning 
liquids and poisonous substances, and 
the first thing we have to do here 
officially is solemnly to denounce 
those who took the initiative in these 
things. We should all hope and work 
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! rocities committed by cer- 
gerents during the late war. 

1 this lofty humane motive 
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3 "s s Approval 
i) Balfour’ said that, as he under- 
d the matter, the propdsal before 
“fe was the reaffirmation of 
he aI te 1 principles of interna- 
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Shit 


In that sense there was 
pnew in the proposals made by 


l, on the very face of the docu- 
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mber of nations, in the 

ies which they had made 
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lew the present proposal was 
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warfare had been wholly local, for 
the invention of science came to the 
rescue, and finally the Allies and their 
}| unscrupulous enemy fought out the 
war On equa] terms. Thaf.example 
unhappily, was now before them and 
as oe ‘be ignored.. 

eir specialistS had ‘pointed but in 
‘eoutante and an examination by a 
committee of the League of Nations 
had brought out a similar result at 
Geneva that it was perfectly jmpos- 
sible so to arrange matters that a 
nation bent upon doing so should not 
in time of peace (whatever the rules 
of war: might be) make such prepara- 
tions as would enable it to use that 
monstrous and inhuman method. of 
warfare at its will if war broke, out, 
They knew that at least: one great 
Civilized nation had not thought it 
improper, or, at all events, had chosen, 
whether proper or not, to break the 
law of nations. 

That wretched example might un- 
happily be followed in the future and, 
therefore, no nation could forget that it 
was open to attack by unscrupulous 
enemies. No nation, therefore, could 


| forgo the duty of examining how such 


attacks could be préperly dealt with 
and effectively met.. 

Again there was a parallel in the 
case of the submarine. The British 
Empire delegation had desired to 
abolish submarines, but that was found 
impossible, and it was admittedly im- 
possible to stop the erection of works 
in which poison gases could be manu- 
factured in unlimited quantities. 


Relief Incomplete 

The British Empire delegation, 
therefore, had to say, and he was sure 
they had the sympathy around that 
table, for no dissenting voice had been 
raised, that if submarines were allowed 
they had to contemplate as a con- 
ceivable possibility’ that they would 
be misused and that precautions would 
have to be‘taken against such misuse. 
He believed that eyery other nation 
recognized that unhappily submarines 
would remain a necessity as in the 
case of poison and lethal gases. 

Therefore, the relief which such a 
resolution as this would give to the 
world in connection with poison gas 
would not be the complete relief which 
they all desired; it would not remove 
the anxieties and preoccupations 
which the possible use of gas neces- 
sarily involve. But were they, there- 
fore, to say that they would do noth- 
ing? Were they, therefore to say that 
resolutions such as that now before 
them were useless? Were they, there- 
fore to say that it was an empty form 
solemnly to repeat rules which~were 
already accepted, although they were 
not in a position by the establishment 
of new sanctions absolutely to prevent 
their use by any nation unscrupulous 
enough to desire to use them? 


Only Moral Sanction 


Those questions he (Mr. Balfour) 
would ,answer in the negative. He be- 
lieved that if by any action of theirs 
on such an occasion as the present 
they could do something to bring 
| home to the consciences of mankind 


warfare which civilized nations could 
tolerate, they would be doing some- 
thing important toward discouraging 
them. 

No sanctions were provided in the 
present document: no sanctions could 
be provided there. But if anyone 
looked back even ‘upan the history 
of the late lamentable war they would 
see, notably in the great test case of 
the United States, that the gradual 
rising of public indignation against 
some grossly* immoral use of some 
weapons of war had had a profound 
influence upon the history of the 
world, 

He was quite sure that the moral 
indignation roused in the conscience 
‘of the United States had ‘had a most 
powerful effect upon the whole trend 
of events. He thought that by the 
present resolution, backed as it was 
by, the consciences of the civilized 
world, although there was no sanc- 
tion laid down in it, for no sanction 
was possible, they would in fact be 
creating a sanction not formally but 
informally. . 

He believed that the outraged con- 
eaciences of the. world would rise in 
indignation and that any nation would 
be very bold and very ill-advised if, 
in the face of that univérsa] opinion, 
it deliberately violated the rules whi 3 
on the present occasion they vere 
vited deliberately to affirm. ‘Therefore, 
without committing himself to the 
actual language of the resolution, he’ 
most heartily associated himself and 
also the British Empire delegation 
with the policy which the American 
delegation through the mouth of Mr. 
Root had put forward for their ac- 
ceptance. ; 

Baron Kato’s Approval ‘ 

Admiral Baron Kato said that the 
question of poison gases had been dis- 
cussed fully and the opinions in re- 
gard to them were now very well 
known. He would not, therefore, take 
the committee’s time by repeating 
them; he simply wished to xpress his 
-approval, on behalf of the Japanese 
delegation, of the resolution presented 
by Mr. Root. 

The resolution was then unani- 
mously adopted. = 


Alrcraft Limitation Report 


| Subcommittee Fiedi: Restrictions Are 


Impracticable 


—The report of the aircraft limita- 
tion subcommittee, which was headed 
by Rear Admiral Moffatt, director of 
the naval air service, and which 
worked for weeks getting its conclu- 
sions in shape was summed up in the 


paragraph: 
Th ts thn dolaien of Vale Gomnmnittes| 


oithat the Umitation of military air| 


‘power og ‘regards heavier than air 
craft), is not practicable at the pres- 


possible ent time. 


“Their reasons for this decision ‘are| 


r]as fallows: 
_ 


The shock ‘of that new weapon ot | 


that poison gas was not a form of! 
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“2. The difficulty of: hevining tech- 
— methoGs to impose such limita- 
on, 

“3. The diffigulty. of enforcing such 
methods. . 

“4. The interdependence between 
air power and a commercial aircraft 
industry which ‘it is..not practicable 
to-limit.” 

As to lighter-than-air craft, the re- 
port said many of these remarks also 
applied, but that limitation of dirigi- 
bles was possible and: practicable, be- 
cause their war power, being depen- 
dent on size, made infractions of a 
rule of size as to commercial dirigi- 
bles easily learned and also any limi- 
tation of number to be maintained 
was enforceable. But again, the com- 
mittee held, restrictions would be im- 
posed on commercial]: development of 
the industry, which ‘it deemed unwise 
to enact. 

- The committee also took up rules of 
aerial warfare and urged that this 
should be made the subject of an in- 
ternational agreement. It pointed out, 
however, that while the American and 
Japanese delegations to the present 
Conference were prenared and author- 
ized to take up such a discussion, the 
British, French and Italian groups 
were not and that, in some cases, a 
}national policy on the subject in vari- 
ous countries had not been matured 
as yet. For that reason the committee 
recommended postponement of the 
rules of air warfare to a later con- 
ference to be called for the purpose. 

In a closing paragraph as to use of 
‘aircraft, the report said: 

“The committee is of the opinion 
that the use of aircraft in war should 
be governed by the rules of warfare as 
adapted to aircraft by a further con- 
ference, which should be held at a 
later date.” 

As an annex to the report the Italian 
group gave its belief that.one way in 
which it would be possible to limit the 
air power of a nation “would be by 
placing a limit upon the number of 
pilots in the permanent military es- 
tablishment, and consequently agrees 
with the general reasoning of the 
report in so far as it is not contrary 
to this opinion.” 


New Japanese Opponent 


Vladivostok Delegates Attack sic 
an Siberia . 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor” 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Two forces of a distinctive character 
are at work in Washington to keep the 


Siberian situation and the occupation 
of Russian territory by Japan to the 
fore as the Conference is about to take 
up some of the knotty phases of the 
Far: Eastern question. 

These two forces are the special 
delegation of the Chita, or Far Eastern 
Government, and a delegation of the 
Priamur Government of Vladivostok, 
which after arriving here issued a 
statement last night demanding the 
withdrawal of the Japanese from the 
littoral of Siberia, including the 
northern half of Saghalien province. 

The Priamur Government, represent- 
ing ‘the anti-Soviet forces which re- 
tained a foothold in Vladivostok with 
the aid of Japanese troops, according 
to the Chita Government, are appar- 
ently as anxious as the Far Eastern 
Republic, the buffer state of the Soviet 
Government, that Japan should get out. 

This union of the two different ele- 
ments on the Siberian question em- 
phasizes the unanimity of Russians of 
all creeds that.the Japanese should 
forthwith depart from Russian soil. 
The one thing which the two govern- 
ments now jn‘a state of war have in 
common is the desire for Japanese 
evacuation. 


Bolsheviki Opposed 


The Priamur Government was es- 
tablished by the factions that began 
fighting the Bolsheviki immediately 
following the outbreak of the Russian 
revolution and continued the warfare 
ever since, being supported by the 


People’s Assembly, elected by the gen- 


eral ballot. This government controls 
the lower Amur valley and the littoral 
of eastern Siberia, taking in the Kam- 
chatka and Maritime provinces and 
the northern half of Saghaliep Island, 
in all embracing an area of 783,578 
square miles. : 

The entire Saghalien province on 
the island and the Asiatic mainland is 
now occupied by the Japanese forces. 
The Russian delegates say that this 
occupation has not the slightest justi- 
fication in international law. 

They do not ask recognition .for 
their government, but they contend 
that the Japanese should immediately 
raise their occupation of the Saghalien 
province, return to the Priamur Gov- 
ernment all arms, munitions and mili- 
tary and -civil supplies and funds un- 
lawfully seized by the Japanese in 
Siberia, and withdraw their troops and 
officials from Russian territory imme- 
diately after effecting the two preced- 
ing conditions. . 


‘Japanese Occupation ‘ 

“In the spring of 1920 all the pow- 
ers exc®pt Japan withdrew their 
forces,” said V. S. Kolesnikoff, one of 
the Viadivostok delegates; “and the 
Japanese Government in .its declara- 
tion. ef March 31,1920, explained that 
it had ‘to keep its military forces there 
on account of ‘the political situation 
in the Far East.. In this same declara- 
tion it was. admitted that “The pres- 
ence of the Japanese forces has no 
political aim back of it as regards 
Russia.’ | 
“While all other forces have been 
withdrawn the Japanese remaiy, and 
they have begun the actual occupa- 
tion of northern Saghalien and the 
lower Amur. 


declared that she has no territorial 
ambitions in Russia. Then why does 
the Japanese occupation, which has 
all the characteristics of annexation, 
continue? d why are munitions to 
.the value of $25,000,000, which Japan 
took in ng sok returned ws us? 
“Japan has occupied a con- 
siderable area of Russian ervitery: in 
all about 25,000 square miles, and it 


’ 41s regulating the entire life of the 


Chinese Situation Discussed 
i Success of Confaiieads ‘Said- to Hinge 


Aional 


‘will show whether the four treaty 


In addition they are es- | 
tablishing a naval base near the 
estuary of the Amur River. Japan has. 


delegates of Japan have had the fullest 


fipesian population in the occupied 
region, The continuation of the occu- 
pation of the Saghalien province by 
Japan will result in the province ceas- 
ing to be Russian, and in greatly 
strengthening Japan, both economi- 
cally and spagetsrsaece a x 


on Far East Settlement 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—tThe world’s 
injustice to China and the probability 
that none of it will be seriously atoned 
for by the Washington Conference is 
how superseding, as a topic of public 
discussion here, all other matters on 
or apart from the Conference agenda. 

On Saturday, China’s just expecta- 
tions of the Conference and the indi- 
cations that they are not to be realized 
was the subject of most of the 
Speeches at two important gatherings. 

Before the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, Japan found a ready supporter @ 
Henry W. Taft, who held that the 
Treaty of Versailles gave her a right 
to Shantung, the inference being that 
the operation of the treaty made the 
gift righteous. 

But before the association and at the 
Saturday discussion held by the Na- 
Republican. Club, China’s 
spokesmen were vigorous in denounc- 
ing the Shantung gift and the 21 
demands. ey made it clear that 
only by righteous adjustment of these 
issues could the Washington Confer- 
ence, by any stretch of reasoning and 
even regardless of the Pacific Treaty, 
achieve success in its chief object, that 
of dissolving the Far Eastern war 
cloud. 


Speakers Are Divided 

All shades of partisanship on the 
Far Eastern Question were repre- 
sented in the discussion before the 
association... Dr. Sidney L. Gulick held 
& more moderate course, applauding 
the results of the Conference in refer- 


ence to the Far Hast, while regretting 
some of its incidents. 

But Dr. Paul §S. Reinsch, former 
Minister of China, and Mr. Taft were 
strongly partisan and partisanship was 
even more severe in the discussion 
which followed, in which both of them, 
as well as Judge L. H. Wilfiey, for- 
merly a judge in the Chinese consular 
courts, and other took part. 

“The success of the Conference de- 
pends on what will be done in the next 
10 days,” said Dr. Reinsch. “For all 
the claims as to the four-power treaty, 
nothing has been done to satisfy 
China of the justice of international 
affairs or international management. 
- “The four-power treaty concerning 
the Pacific islands will be judged by 
what the Conference can accomplish 
regarding China and Siberia during 
the next week. The results achieved 


powers were expected in the main to 
indorse, or at least not effectively to 
protest against the stdation as it is 
in China and Siberia. There is no 
dcubt that the American delegation is 
making every effort to seek a solution 
which will restore the confidence of 
the peoples of China and Siberia, and 
other peoples, as. well, in an under- 
lying justice in international dealings. 


Vague Demands Harmful 


“The disturbing factor is the claim 
on the part of Japan of ‘special in- 
terests’ on the continent of Asia. The 
‘special interests’ have not been de- 
fined; everything indefinite generates 
suspicion and. fear. It would be well 
if Japan, in the interest of interna- 
tional confidence and peace, were 
asked to define the ‘special interests’ 
she claims; it could then be clearly 
seen in how far they conflict with 
the rights of others. The vagueness 
on which suspicion would disappear. 

“Japan’s claim for control of the 
Shantung railroad is not .economic, 
but political. This sense of confusion 
as between economic and political 
contro] is one of the greatest dangers 
of the after-war adjustment. So long 
as foreign investment and develop- 
ment comes in the form of private 
enterprise it is welcomed, but when 
the government steps in, if it comes 
as an outpost of political power, then 
everybody is afraid and runs. It is 
this situation that makes the Shan- 
tung question so important. It is not 
the question of the cession of a small 
amount of territory, it is the fact that 
control of this railway will permit 
political action that interests. the 
Chinese peop'’e.. If a foreign govern- 
ment may introduce its troops into 
the country, as can be done through 
control of the railroad, then all talk 
of independence and sanctity is sim- 
ply pure air. 


Concessions Slight 


“The whole attitude of Japan in 
reference to troops is not fair to China. 
It is acknowledged that the troops now 
in Hankow; and on the Manchurian 
railway, which are the. stakes for 
which Japan is playing, far more than 
Shantung, are there without shadow 
of law. But it is;proposed to provide |” 
that these troops shall be withdrawn 
when China requests it, through its 
diplomatic representatives, making a 
long wait necessary - while negotia- 
tions are being carried on. 

“As for the other concessions to 
China, such as extraterritoriality, re- 
moval of foreign post offices and tariff 
changes, these are of little value to 
Japan, and as for China, they simply 
give her what was granted by earlier 
treaties, but never actually given. 

“As far as the attitude of the Chi- 
nese delegation is concerned, there is 
no question that they have —. 
tained a fine attitude, conciliatory 
forceful. But it must be recogn 
that public opinion in the United 
States is and» must continue to be 
their greatest underlying strength, bt 
the Government of Peking only. The 


support of.a strong commercialized 
government, which is relying on them 
to keep the opinion of the civilized 
world quiet. while it carries on iis 
affairs in China and Russia. 

“When we think o the ah East,! 


let us realize that we must think for 
them as we would think for our own 
happiness. All the treaties cannot 
help. It is fear, it is distrust and lack 
of confidence that must be eliminated.” 


Japanese Course Defended 

Mr. Taft called attention to the fact 
that Japan was merely pursuing what 
had been shamelessly done by every 


other power interested in Chinese. 


affairs since the beginning. China 
had a weak, uncentralized govern- 
ment, with corrupt officials for the 
most part, and she. required control. 
It was this control which Japan re- 
garded as necessary, and was pre- 
pared to relinquish whenever the 
Ghinese Government was in a position 
to take it over. 

This view was strongly contested by 
Dr. Reinsch and Judge Wilfley. The 
latter said in part: ; 

“If the Conference permits the 
status quo in China, which is tanta- 
mount to the 21 demands, to remain, 
this will constitute a greater betrayal 
of China than the trade made at 
Versailles in the matter of Shantung. 

“There are two purposes of the Con- 
ference, to obtain reduction*of arma- 
ment, especially naval armament, and 
to remove the causes of war in the 
Far East. Japan had grabbed con- 
trol, violating all the rules of the in- 
ternational game, and the Conference 
was called for the purpose of calling 
that-bluff of special interests. It has 
not done ‘it, Japan must change its 
attitude towards China, must abandon 
its attempt to control through the 21 
demands, both in Shantung and ‘Man- 
Churia. They are forced demands, 
extended over a peaceful country, 
without a shadow. of right.” 


Militarism Possible 

Andrew B,. Humphrey, chairman of 
the Republican Club discussion. said 
that China’s “wrongs must be righted 


or the world must face the possibility 
of forcing China to become mili- 
taristic. 

Dr. John Calvin- Ferguson, adviser 
to the president of the Chinese Re- 
public, agreed that a continued policy 
of aggreseion toward China might 
compel one-third of the human race 
to arm itse’f. He saw the probability 
that China would not gain her right- 
eous objectives in the Conference. 

Simeon D. Fess (R.), Representa- 
tive from Ohio, citing how Japan had 
been able to develop under influence 
of the West, asked what might be 
expected of a people of 400,000,000, 
like the Chinese, when they took on 
Western habits and policies. He said 
the United States did not want China 
to be under the domination of a coun- 
try of whose ambition they were not 
sure. 

Of the California issue, Mr. Fess 
said the federal. government would 
never take control of education there 
nor interfere if California refused to 
permit her immature children to sit 
in the same school with the more 
mature Japanese. There were similar 
problems in Hawaii and the Phi'ip- 
pines. It was. no answer to say that 
the United States could jet the Philip- 
pines go and so get..rid of the prob- 
lem. . The United States did not shirk 
its responsibilities. The open door in 
the Far East. must be kept open. 


H. G. Wells Departs 


He Sees Conference as a Step Toward 
Organization of Peace 


Special to The Christian Science Monitur 
from its Eastern News Office ~ 

NEW YORK; New York—Before 
sailing on the Adriatic on Saturday, 
H. G. Wells said that if emphasis was 
placed on what it had made possible, 
rather than on what it had done, the 
Washington ~ Conference must be 
counted historically successful. 


’ - The Genoa meeting had arisen out of 


the Conference, and although Mr. 
Wells regretted that the economic con- 
ference could not be held in an Amer- 
ican atmosphere, he thought that the 
birthplace of Columbus would perhaps 
be the next best spot. 

The Washington Conference should 
not be judged by its concrete results; 
up to date they had been very doubt- 
ful,,he said. -It must be viewed as 
one of a chain of events, and as such, 
it was a step of enormous importance. 
The world was struggling toward a 
systematic organization of peace, and 
people were only beginning to realize 
what a complex and large-scale unler- 
taking that was, what an enormous 
task had to be done upon human 
thought in setting rational limitations 
to the extravagances of nationalism, 
and in developing universal brother- 
hood. 

‘ Viewed from this. angle, Mr. Wells 
said, the Conference had been the 
greatest and most successful effort 
conceivable. 


Reduction Advocated 


Council for Limitation of Armament 
Declares Steps Now Warranted 


, Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Urging speedy ratification of the 
four-power treaty by the Senate, 
Frederick J. Libby, in the bulletin 
issued yesterday by the National Coun- 
cil for. Limitation of Armament, de- 
clares that the pact and the achieve- 
ments of the Arms Conference are a 
sufficient basis for drastic reduction of 
the army and. navy of the United 
States. 
Acceptance of the treaties made at 
the Conference, he declares, would be 


a step toward the substitution of law |. 
for war and a “sure peace for a term 


FLORIDA 


BOSTON to to JACKSONVILLE 


One Way 
Meals 


of years between America and her | 
only conceivable enemy, Japan.” 

Mr. Libby gives five reasons for sup- 
porting the Pacific pact: 

“It replaces a two-power defensive 
alliance with an agreement between 
the four powers which alone could 
oecasion war in this region of the 
Pacific. If it were defeated, the 


Anglo-Japanese Alliance would auto-/|_ 


matically remain in force. 
“It arranges for a conference in 


case differences arise between the four | 
powers vitally concerned in this part | 


of the Pacific, which is jin harmony 
with the tendency of the times. 

“In cases of aggression from with- 
out, it arranges again for a confer- 
ence as to the measures to be taken. 
The peoples of the world will have 
opportunity to express themselves on 
the issues. 

“While not the final step in insur- 
ing peace in the Pacific, since all na- 
tions are not included in the agree- 
ment, it compréhends the four among | 
whom trouble could most easily arise. 

“A treaty negotiated in good faith by 
the executive department of our gov- 
ernment should have the benefit of 
any reasonable doubt. Abrogation of 
treaties must not become a national 
habit in America.” 


Senator Calder for Treaty 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Oifice 

NEW YORK, New 
M. Calder (R.), Senator from New 
York, has gone on record as being 
in favor of the four-power treaty and 
the elimination of poison gas as an 
agency of warfare. 


BOOK SERVICE FOR 
SHIPS IS REOPENED 


American Merchant Marine 
Library Association Resumes 


Work Begun During the War 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Books for 
the sailor boys, this is the urge within 
every member of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Library Association, 
which is sending’ out a call through- 
out the United States for support in 
its effort. About the middle of De- 
cember, Herbert Hoover ordered that 
news be flashed .by wireless to every 
incoming vessel that book service to 
the ships was to be continued. The 
library association is trying to make 
good the promise. 

Twelve ships .arriving in Bunton 
within twp weeks have been supplied 
with about 70 books each,-or 840 vol- 
umes, following which the association 
finds its supply practically exhausted, 
with ‘other ships coming in daily. In 


the case of the 12 ships, at least 75’ 


per cent of the demand was for fic- 
tion. About half of this demand was 
met by the association by what would 
be classed as good fictien—the rest 


‘were just “fillers,” say the workers. 


For a year the men on the merchant 
marine have been without books, ex- 
cept what they could exchange from 
ship to ship in home or foreign ports, 
or could beg from the few “leftovers” 
from the American Library Service. 
Boston was one of the last ports to 
close its regular service and one.-of 
the first to reopen. To say that the 
sailors want books is to put it mildly, 
say association officials. Having had 
the -service while they were in the 
army or navy and for a year after- 
ward, they have learned to prize books 
exceedingly. 

In many cases the men write out 
their own lists. One such list began 
with Wells’ “Outline of History,” and 
ended with Carl Sandburg’s poems, 
while sandwiched in between were “If 
Winter Comes,’ “The Briery Bush,” 
“Jade,” and “The Mountebank.” One 
man said he spent nearly all his pay 
on books. It was this ship which 
scraped up $8 to give to the American 
Merchant Marine Library Association 
toward new beoks. When the books| 
were received on New Year’s ifve, the 
men were. so delighted that some of 
them: preferred to stay on ship and 
read instead of going ashore to the 
movies. 

Another list called for books on 
electricity, navigation and other tech- 
nical- subjects, Emerson’s Essays, a 
Spanish grammar and so on. At pres- 
ent the association has no fuhds with 
which to buy books, but must depend 
upon gifts of books. ~ 


TRANSPORT NOW FLAGSHIP 


NEW YORK, New York — The 
Columbia, peace-time administrative 
flagship of the Atlantic fleét, sailed 
on Saturday from Brooklyn carrying 
Admiral Hilary Pollard Jones ‘and his 
staff to Guantanamo for the spring 
maneuvers and target practice. The 
battleships Wyoming and Arkansas al- 
ready have left. They will be followed 
by the Maryland and two destroyers 
on the completion of repairs. 


York — William | 


DUTIES OF SCHOOL — 
OFFICERS DEFINED 


Measure Filed by State Depart- 
ment of Education Would Es- 
tablish Functions of Superin- 
tendents and School Committees 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Definition 
of the powers and duties of school 
committees and superintendents of 
school is made, and their establish- 
;}ment in law is sought, through a bill 
'fiied by the Massachusetts Department 
| of Education with the General Court. 
This proposed measure represents the 
‘most important item of the depart- 
ment’s legislative proposals for the 
1922 session, its particular signifi- 
cance arising in the fact that it will, 
if enacted, concretely set down rela- 
tive functions, and will tend to the 
elimination of misunderstanding and 
conduce to greater efficiency of ad- 
ministration. 

To the school committee the meas- 
‘ure gives “control and supervision of 
the public schools, and the full cus- 
tody and care of all school property.” 
At least monthly meetings of com- 
mittees would be required. The elec- 
| tion of teachers, janitors, attendance 
Officers and all other employees of 
‘the school departments on nomination 
of the superintendent; approval of 
courses of study and textbooks rec- 
ommended by the superintendents, 
| with two-thirds vote being required to 
change textbooks already introduced; 
and approval of transportation routes 
and discontinuances of schools, are 
defined as tasks of the committee. 

The committee shall require an 
annual report from the superintendent 
and on the basis of the report and 
recommendations shall determine the 
hours and sessions of schools and es- 
tablish rates of tuition for non-resi- 
dent-pupils. The committee, also, 
would ‘exercise full and exclusive au- 
thority in regard to the care, custody, 
planning, construction, alteration, and 
repairs of all public school property 
and shall select sites for new school 
buildings.” 

The superintendent is described in 
the proposed measure as the “exec- 
utive officer of the school committee.” 
His primary tasks are to “visit the 
schools for the purpose of improving 
the instruction offered therein, and 
conduct grofessional .meetings and 
conferences for the teachers in the 
publi@ schools.” Other duties include 
direction of all employees of the 
school department; recommendation 
with regard to their salaries, duties, 
election and dismissal; inspection of 
buildings and property; recommenda- 
tion of books and course; control of 
grading, promotion and discipline of 
children, atid ‘shall ‘report to the com- 


+ mittee any cases where special. dis- - 
His at- . 


gipline appears necessary. 
tendance is required at all meetings 
of the committee except when his 
salary or tenure are under considera- 
tion. 

“He shall,” the bill says, “have a 
permanent record of all the votes, 
orders, and proceedings of the com- 
mittees; may purchase’ textbooks, 
supplies, and materials, after authori- 
zation by Yote of the committee; shall 
be its agent in keeping the financial 
records and accounts; and shall cer’ 
tify to the correctness of all bills; but 
no bill shall be allowed for payment 
by the municipal officers of the town 
until it has been approvéd by vote of 
the committee and endorsed by its 
chairman. He shall keep a classified 
account of all school expenditures and 
funds available, and Submit a state- 
ment thereof, in writing, to the school 
committee at least once in every two 
months. He shall, in so far as con- 
sistent with his duties, attend educa- 
tional meetings and conferences and 
visit schools in other cities and towns, 
for the purpose of acquainting himself 
with educational movements; and the 
school committee may allow for these 
purposes such expenses as it deems 


appropriate.” 


AIL IN CENTER OF ATLANTA 


AUGUSTA, Georgia—Oil which has 
been oozing from*the excavation fora 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
building in the business district of 
Augusta has been pronounced a natu- 
ral flow by experts employed by the 
association, and they have recom- 
mended the sinking of six surface 
wells on the site. The accidental dis- 
covery of oil in the heart of the city 
caused a great flurry and work was 
suspended pending investigation. 
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| beetle, 
sect 


e "ponds and streams of fresh water 
types of insect life floating 


| and gliding upon the surface, but none 
|attracts our attention more vividly 


the little merry-making whirligig 
the gyrinidae. This small in- 
bct may at once be récognized by its 
Wal shape and glistening metallic 


y 


"| blue-black color; also at the end of ‘its 


between the. tops of its wing 
Cases it carries & little air. bubble re- 
sembling a bead of quicksilver. These 


—A | remarkable little creatures spend the 
= |greater part of their existence on the 


-|lgurface of the water 


assembled in 


s, swarms, sometimes in great numbers, 


‘ performing with astonishing rapidity 


_jand ease wonderful gyrations round 


_}one another but are never seen to col- 
-|Hde. Upon alarm they rapidly dive 


- | beneath the surface, carrying the little 
_jair bubble with them; they may then 
‘| be seen clinging to the stems of water 


f 
; | wa 
ae a 


ike hostile mountains, 
a a. the hair-poised snow- 
at slide shivers— 
and through the big ‘fat 
marshes that the virgin ore- 
bed stains; 


Fideriegs of unimagined rivers 
nd beyond the nameless timber 


—Rudyard Kipling. 


ns of which we have only a 
omprghension. Their actions 
i governed by impulses 
to those of the higher 
ci ate have only very 


‘to enable us to form any 


t of their behavior. Yet we/ 


t far to look to be convinced | 
cert n events in thejr lives are 
“) | by some mental emotional 
ve ich in the higher animals 
p by their expression and 

s toward each other and out- 

a bat in insetts such manifesta- 

BS soll ‘absent. Insects genetally 
oe itary existence, but certain 
_ Stesarious and appear 
— and ‘enjoy 


this, ‘we: may: at once 

iF attention. to the dances of 
hb we find some: partici-. 
ol dancing Seer others” 
performers. ore enter- 
the subject of insects, we 
5 ae -oliaaion to the. apparent 
by certain kinds. 

what can more clearly 

e fact than the actions of 

to us the full 

‘de they share in 

i p?. Watch their aerial 
s ied in their dal- 
ht ir ‘summer ‘sunshine, amid | 

- flowers and meadows 
i some specie their danc- 

}. th aah ot far 
igre th others 
. Career 
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A st of a recs ’ 


_ Again. 
ne | aoe i eertive flights 
| Species. That little gem of 
rs | “small copper, takes 
wheather on the sun- 
| OF sun-lit leaf, to attack 
’ other insect, large or 
} over; after chasing 
di oe post 
© passer-by, a game it 
¢ after time. Such actions 
e sense of mental power 
tiation of pleasure, but 
‘regard the senses of 
same. category as those 
.enleoals. 


nose apparent of the 

ind in by insects are 

3 of teany . of the smaller 

) on the wing., Who has 

hed a group of little flies 

Mem ger flying to and he 

every now an 

ting at each other, like chil- 

e of “touch,” in 

‘euntor of our rooms, 

vad about a chandelier 
ant object. Strange as 

, these playful hittle 

reed a8 might be supposed 

x nowed’ fly, but a distinct 

as the lesser house- 

) which’ often 

earlier in the 
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ee is less iidots and 
uff have ‘not the attrac- 


g waterline. 


‘ubdatly dur- 

but on still,” sunny 
br it ig @ common sight 
‘ms in some sheltered 


’ be mistaken 
on a window- 


weeds or swimming.about at some 
depth: When all apparent danger has. 
passed they rise to the surface to re- 
sume their activity of aQuatic dancing. 
t may be asked how do these little 
beetles accomplish such wonderful 
and rapid evolutions on the water. If 
we examine the structure of their 
limbs, we find the hind pair of legs 
are admirably formed for propulsion. 
They are wonderfully constructed, re- 
sembling paddles; at each backward 
stroke the tarsal (last) joints me- 
chanically expand fan-like when 
broadside on, producing a great resiet- 


‘|}ance with the water which is at once 


Jost on being drawn up again edgewise 
for the return stroke; the paddle is 
2189 made more effective by the addi- 
| tion of a fringe of stiff hairs along the 
edge. The structure of this little crea- 
ture’s propellers is an example of one 
of the many beautiful and wonderful 
of nature's mechanical devices. 


CUTTY SARK 


Those who have had occasion to 
visit London’s Surrey Commercial 
Docks during the last few months 
would be repaid by seeing among the 
shipping in the Albion Dock an old 
ship, rigged as a barquentine, and dis- 
playing on her counter.the name Fer- 
reira, and that of her home port, 
Lisboa. In every line of her weather- 
worn and battered hull, the little ship 
shows unmistakably even to the most 
casual observer the impress of a by- 
gone era of shipbuilding: as ‘well she 
may, for this is none other than the 
celebrated Cutty Sark, believed by 
many authorities to have been one of 
the.world’s .fastest sailing ships, and 
‘still a name to conjure with &mong 
the seafaring community. 

Naturally, in view of the fact that 
she is over half-a-century old—she 
was built in 1869—she shows signs of 
age. Her decks are rough and un- 
‘gcoured, her paintwork blistered and 
cracked; she must have presented a 
very different appearance in her 
prime, with her gleaming: brasses, 


snowy ¢ decks. and teak dark and_glis- 
y.| tening... Moreover, she has just come 
through @ pretty severe dusting in 


the course of a rough passage from 
Pensacola, traces of which are evident 
in smashed-up boats. It. was then that 
her graceful figurehead—a comely 
female figure—lost one of the out- 
stretched arms which have been ex- 
tended so long:over the shifting realms 
of ocean. Her painted ports are. a 
recent innovation. 

Traces of vanished glory still re- 
main in the saloon, in the shape of 
some elaborate carving in the taste 
of the Viftorian age, in the old fire- 
place and the marble-topped side- 
board, while the captain’s cabin dis- 
plays relics of the dignity proper to 
a clipper ship’s commander in the 
form of a teak bed and marble wash- 
stand. The saloon lamp, too, may be. 
a survival. 

Cutty Sark’s hull is a_ beautiful 
model, even by comparison with one 
of the famous Glasgow Lochs, which 
happened to be in the dock at the 
same time. The sweep of her lines, 
powerful yet graceful, from the solid 
stern to the keen lines of her bow, 
have a rhythm and beauty lacking in 
those of ships built with an eye to 
cargo capacity. In ships like the 
Cutty Sark speed was a sine qua non 
—combined of course with the highest 
pitch of seaworthiness. 

She is one of the few remaining 
examples of composite construction, 
which only flourished 10 or 12 year's, 
being built of wood reinforced with 
iron beamg and ties. All her deck 
fittings are of teak, and her original 
copper sheeting, weathered to a pic- 
turesque green, still shows above the 
Her hull is as sound as 
ever it was. One of her present crew 
said that she did not leak a drop dur- 
ing the heavy weather she lately 
passed through. 

She was built, as has been said, in 
1869, for Capt. John Willis, a well- 
known character, like “Dicky” Green 
and Duncan Dunbar, among London 
shipowners before big companies and 
corporations ‘became the order of the 
day. Her lines were taken from those 
of the Tweed, another ship with an 
interesting history. The Tweed was 
originally the Punjaub, a Bombay-built 
paddlewheel frigate belonging to the 
Past India Marine. ‘Willis bought her 
and turned her into a sailor,-and she 


| developed a wonderful turn of speed. 


Cutty Sark did not, as it happened, 
remain long in the trade for which she 
was built. She made her best runs: 
in the Australian trade, especially 
Shaan in the roaring forties running 
down her casting. Perhaps her best 
performance was that of 863 knots in 
24 hours, vouched for by her com- 
mander. She continued to carry her 
fall sailplan. until the late eighties, 


}the finished print: -Here is our pack- 
: age, a dozen of him on one sheet. 


ag tn the © hey- 


business houses, in printing shops, a 


end of the long room. There a final 


WHERE THE OLD 
PAPERS GO | 


Siictiiiy for The Christian githcaenits Monitor 


Did you ever wonder what became of 
the enormous amount of paper which 
is daily consumed by newspapers, 
magazines, correspohdence , and 
records? Not all of it goes into the 
furnace. In great office buildings, in 


mountain of’ waste paper is saved, 
baled and sold. Churches and chari- 
table institutions often make paper 
collections to raise funds. Some junk 
dealers buy old paper’ Pulp mills 
have fleets of trucks out gathering 
baled paper from business places. 
Take a look on your pantry shelf. 
Breakfast food, raisins, pancake flour, 
flavoring extracts, nearly everything 
is in a neat paper box.- Paper cartons 
for shipping, shoe boxes, suit boxes, 
candy boxes, wall board, a thousand 
products are made from’old papers. 
When the old paper arrives at the 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


roller cbse” The knives do fe 


‘ta clean cut. Just enough of the sheet 


is left so that it will hang together. 
Thé cut and creased sheets now g0 


‘}to the trimmers. Breaking the sheets 
into sections which they can easily} sirable books, however, has a pen- 


handle, they trim away the waste and 
ragged edges with deft strokes of their 
adze-like hammers, Our package is 
ready for the cereal mill. 

At the cereal mill the packages will 
be folded and glued by machine; be 
filled by machine; and sealed by ma- 
chine: Then, packed in a large papér 
carton, it journeys to the grocer and 
to your pantry. 

There is little waste in reclaimed 
paper. The'carton could be sent back 
to be made over many timé., 


ee. ee ea 


OAFORD BOOKSHOPS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


_ As one waquld expect, Oxford abounds 
in bookshops, huge establishments on 
the High, on .the Broad, along the 
Turl and dingy, hard-to-find shops in 


_ 


Drawn. for The Christian Science Monitor 


There ¢ are M. A.’s among these booksellers but they grant credit, 


long cr 


‘mill the puiiaies and bales are opened 
and the ‘contents are dumped into a 
big revolving #@creen where a great fan 
‘blows out thé dust and dirt. Then a 
broad ‘conveyer’ belt *¢arrids the loose 
pieces ‘past sorters Who ‘separate the 
paper into several ‘grades, ranging 
fom linen bond to newsprint. 

Let us watch a cereal package in the 
process of making. Newspapers and 
the cheaper stock are fed into beating 
machines. Cifcling about in a huge 
tank the large pieces are soaked in hot 
water and torn and beaten into minute 
pieces.| Our white paper changes into 
a dirty gray mass which has the con- 
sistency of a lumpy cake batter. 

From the beating machines the gray 
mass passes-into vats to be stirred for 
several ‘hours. By this time the paper 
is quite thoroughly reduced to pulp. 
Some chunks and, large bits remain, 
however, and it: is the purpose of the 
next machine.to strain them out. Now 
the pulp, with water added and look- 
ing very much like greasy dish water, 
comes to the machine which really 
makes the new paper. 

Our finished package is to be 
printed: Therefore we will want. a 
smooth surface on one ‘side of the 
sheet. We will supply. the first roller 
of the paper maker with’a high-grade 
pulp. A large roller, 10 feet-long and 
three feet in diameter and covered 
with a fine wire screen, revolves in a 
small vat of pulp and picks up a thin 
layer by suction. At the top of this 
roller the thin blanket of..pulp. passes 
between other Follers which press the 
wet mass into a damp gray sheet. A 
series of rollerg like the first one, the 


number depending ‘on the thickness |? 


desired in the finished paper product, 
add more and coarser pulp to the 
blanket as it passes them. Awhd be- 
tween the suction rollers are solid 
rollers which squeeze and press the 
pulp at every turn. 

The damp blanket passes in a slow 
and endless stream to the drying ma- 
chine. This machine is a monster. 
Sixty. steam-heated rollers, 10 feet 
long and nearly four feet in diameter, 
spaced alternately up and down, 
slowly carry the unending sheet like a 
great wriggling serpent to the other 


set of pressure rollers take the now 
dry paper and give it a parting 
squeeze to put on a smooth finish. 
Our paper is made. It needs only to 
be cut and wound in rolls. 

The big rolls are cut up into large, 
flat sheets. In the meantime a corps, 
of designers, engravers, and printers 
have been preparing. A design for 
our cereal package is ready. Cut open 
a package where it‘ has been Zlued 
and you can see how the flat package 
looks. Now, like a tailor cutting his 
cloth, as many of these flat- packages 
are laid out on the sheet as possible, 
and the printer es up his form. 

Now we can begin to recognize the 
faces and figures which we have 
‘known on the pantry shelf. Krom pale 
yellows the prints grow as reds and 
blues and blacks are added to make 


presses. bat, instead: of engravings and 


‘type, they have* cutting edges: 


edit 


out-of-the-way lanes and places. They 
are bookshops with a difference—the 
properties are almost the same as 
those: which attract groups on the 
‘sidewalks of Shaftesbury Avenue and 
in the Charing Cross Road in London 
with their displays which remind one 
of the quai on the Left Bank in Paris 


—but the spirit and the actors are 


not the same. 

The typical bookseller is a somewhat 
stooping, kindly gentleman, his out-of- 
date clothes in keeping with the 
ancient volumes which serve as his 
dull brown background. Oxford has?® 


'such booksellers and such shops, for 


example, the Octagon house near the 
Camera and the Antiquary, across from 
the Queen’s College. In these one is 
indeed in another world; books and 
knickknacks of all periods seem strewn 
about in hopeless chaos. One won- 
ders how anything is ever found in 
such profusion and confusion. 

But the larger shops, like Parker’s 


and Blackwell’s, names famous wher- 


ever books are known, are different. 
The old full leather books are there 
—and so are the latest novels, essays 
and pamphlets. These shops are busy. 
The purchaser must look around to 
find a clerk who is free. There is 
hurry and bustle, activity which seems 
out of place where thought and re- 
flection are sold. 

The. purchasers have always re- 
minded me of the covers of the books 
displayed on the ‘ground floor of 
Blackwell’s—bright, fresh, even gaudy 
covers of books on poetry, art, drama 
standing by the-side of venerable, ma- 
jestic volumes on’ law, theology, phil- 
sophy and the material sciences. 
The true lover of books, unless: he 
is blessed with an unlimited income, 
does not go into the places except 
when it is necessary. The book is 
there and he can get it—if he has the 
price. But even the clerks know the 
value of their wares, so there is but 
little possibility of picking up a rare 
first edition at an insignificant price. 
The true lover, if he be impecunious, 
goes to the smaller shops to scan the 
shelves or leisurely to read through 
chapters of an old volume. 

Books accumulate fast in Oxford. 
Even if one does not care for them for 
their own' sake, tutors have a habit 
of urging the purchase of certain vol- 
umes. Then when it is time to leave 
they refuse to go in the trunks or 
crates, or else one is forced to sell 
part of his library to pay his bills at 
the shop at which they were bought. 


Friends are given the first opportunity | 


to purchase; after. them come the pro- 
fessional ‘book buyers. During the 
vyacations, if vacations are spent on the 
Continent, one. al - finds enough 
books to fill the spare areas in trunks 


For a long time thereafter my re- 


or traveling bags—with a fée for ex-| 


cess baggage as the result. These 
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find their way to Oxford, and many a 
foreign book has been picked up for 
a song, merely because it was far away 
‘from its native Jand. 

To be surrounded with so many de- 


alty as well asso many recompenses. 
‘The booksellers of London,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “are generous, liberal-minded 
men.” So, too, are the booksellers of 
Oxford—there are M. A.’s among them 
~-but they grant credit—long credit, 
and who is strong enough to with- 
stand the overwhelming impulse to 
take to his library, as his very own, 
some volume, marked down a couple 
of shillings, for which he has long 
pined? Some rush past all bargains, 
fearful of themselves. Others will-not 
Hs oa! themselves even to look in a 
bookseller’s window,. for the day of 
reckoning will come. One lover ex- 
plained his solution with, “I always 
go to ——-in the Turl. He has only 
half the books I want—and -he keeps 
the good ones out of sight.” 


FENCES 


Sp:cially for The Christian Science }’onitor 


If anyone has' ever thought out and 
written down a philosophy of fencés, 
his conclusions have never come under 
my eye. Yet it is hard to understand 
why the subject*should be so neglected 
since it includes, -I am sure, many fun- 


of confining cattle, or élse to imitation 
of the mother country. Until quite 
recently we have felt that we have 
land enough, and the need of empha- 
sizing ownership of land has not been 
widely felt. Im many of the most 
beautiful of our western cities and 
suburbs fences are scarcely seen at 
all, the lawns ‘merging into one an- 
other with no marks of: division. 

It is in England that fences are 
most in evidence, both for number and 
for size. It was in England that I 
first discovered that L do not like them. 
For these English fences, often more 
properly to be called walls, with 
broken glass or sharp iron spikes 
ranged along the top, do certainly 
over-emphasize the idea of personal 
ownership, at least to an American 
eye. Walking in the streets of a town 
such as Winchester is often rather 
like walking down a cafion with bare 
stone walls on either hand. Through 
the wrought-iron gateways one catches 
glimpses of delectable gardens beyond, 


intensely private. In the country one 
often comes to walls 10 feet high sur- 
rounding private parks—walls which 
sometimes cause the pedestrian detours 
of several miles. Over these forbid- 
ding piles of masonry lean the 
‘branches of the most majestic beeches 
in the world, and now and then one 
sees a white Elizabethan or Jacobean 
mansion glimmering far away among 


damental] facts concerning human na- 
ture that should be interesting not | 
only to policemen, real estate agenhts;'| 
and landowners, but to “gentle read- 

s’” in general, My own interest in 
fences has been steadily deepening and 
widening since that early day when I 
tore a large rent in my first pair of 
trousers on the. occasion of my intro- 
duction to the barbed-wire variety. 


searches were of that lower sort which 
is content in merely collecting and 
naming the various: species, much as 
an amateur ornithologist names the 
birds: I recall that I was mildly as- 
tonished at the number of kinds of 
fences to be found in my part of the 
country. There were high and low 
fences, rail and picket fences, brick 
and stone and wooden and wire fences, 
hedge fences, spite fences, worm 
fences, together with endless varia- 
tions and sub-species. During all this 
period I scarcely thought of fences at 
all. I merely looked at them. A fence, 
to me, was simply an obstacle on the 
other side of which the best apples 
were to be found. Only very slowly 
did I outgrow this childish and quite 
unphilosophic attitude, It was not un- 
til I had reached a man’s estate that 
I was able to face the question: What 
really is a fence, what is it good for, 
and what does it mean? 

I- have come to the conclusion that 
fences have two meanings—one for 
the man on the inside and one for 
him who must stay without. For the 
one the fence says. “This is mine.” 
For, or to, the other it says quite as 
clearly, “That is not yours.” One’s 
approval or disapproval of fences is 
likely. to depend very: largely, there- 
fore, upon whether he is inc!'osed by 
one. 
be called the,-Great. Unfenced portion 


of society,-I:do not myself feel -any} 


particular enthusiasm’ ‘for them. I 
could do without.them very well. In 
fact, I do not like them. They make 
me feel “class-conscious.” I find in 
myself a tendency to divide all men 
into two classes: the Fenced and the 
Unfenced. This latter c’ass I divide 
again into two: those who respect 
and obey the fences by remaining 
outside of them, and those who al- 
ways make it a point of honor ‘to 
scramble under or over every fence 
that they find in their way. At the 
cost of considerable wear and_tehr 
on my clothing I maintain my mem- 
bership in the second of these sub- 
orders—that of the fence defiers. 

I know and admit that some fences 
should be exempt from. any general 

condemnation. If an edict were to go 
forth ordering a wholesale destruc- 
tion of all these barriers to adventur- 
ous pedestrians, I should like to put 
in a good word for the old stone 
fences of New England. For these are 
scarcely fences at all in anything but 
name. They were made chiefly to get 
the stone out of the fields, and their 
main utility today is in keeping in the 
farmer’s cattle rather than in keeping 
the pedestrian out. All but the tallest 
of them can be taken at a single leap. 
And besides all this they are, of all the 
fences I have met, by far the most 
beautiful, especially in the fall of the 
year, when the goldenrod and aster 
nods above them and the scarlet 
maple leaves sift down and lie among 
the crannies of their old blue stones. 
So let them stay, say I. Well and 
fairly do they earn their earth-room. 
How many a day in winter have they 
broken the shrewd north wind for me 
as I have crouched above my lunch- 
eon fire! New England would be a 
less lovely place, far less an ideal 
home for walkers, without them. 

There is some question whether we 
should ever have built fences in Amer- 
ica had it not been for the necessity 
of doing something with the loose 
stones that covered the New England 
fields. I suspect that what fences we 
have are due either to some necessity, 
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Belonging as I do to what may} 


the trees. But the great wall says, 
“This is mine,” and one can only 
agree, rather wistfully, and pass on. 
One soon discovers, whenever he comes 
to know the men or women who live 
inside these walls, that they do not 
particularly love them themselves. They 
do not clearly know why they are there, 
except that they found them there as 
tiny children and don’t quite like to 
throw them down. They do love pri- 
vacy, 
women of modern England seem less 
and less willing to buy even this great 
good at the price of isolation. And so 
it comes about that the walls of Eng- 
land are getting disliked inside as well 
as out. When I have been more than 
usually put out of my way by one of 
them, theréfore, I have said: “Old 
wall, you look very strong and very 
sure of yourself, but your time is 
nearly past. You will be coming down 
one of these days.” 

Perhaps even more than _ her 
cathedrals and guild-halls, her castles 
and private mansions, England’s 
fences and walls express and interpret 
the innermost character of English- 
men as they have been these thousand 
»years. Land-winners, land-lovers, 
landholders they have always been, 
with a strong delight in home: One 
of the most characteristic of English 
proverbs. is that which asserts that a 
man’s home is his castle. In order to 
mark and symbolize this fact, he builds 
a wall about his home, not, in these 
days at least, to keep others out— 
for he is wonderfully generous to the 
visiting stranger about whom he 
knows anything whatever—but merely 
to gain for himself the feeling of home. 
The poorest Englishman must have his 
bit of wall or quick-set hedge about 
him “and some shrubbery to screen his 
door. . His house, moreover, is set as 
far as .possible away from the street. 
The Frenchman, on the contrary, 
builds his house almost in the street. 
He has no thought of fences. His 


He dines on the boulevard and spends 
his evenings in the theater. 

We shall learn before. long that 
nature did not make fences. I think 
she will tolerate them only for a time. 
Charles. Lamb said that books belong 
of right to those who can most fully 


that the landscape should belong to 
those who can best appreciate it. Land- 
scape knows nothing of fences. It is 
continuous, flowing. They are inert 
and stolid. And so I think they will 
not endure. Robert Frost has phrased 
the whole matter in the first—and per- 
haps the most impressive—line of his 
“North of Boston”: “Something there 
is that does not love a wall.” 


such as that on the western prairies : 


but it is all too evident that these are | 


it is true, but the men and 


life is almost entirely spent in public. { 


understand them, and it. would seem! :- 
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CHIEF SECRETARY 
FOR IRELAND 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


When Ian .Macpherson.held the of- 
fice of “Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland” he made a 
speech on the Irish question which he 
described as the “lay of the last min- 
strel.” It was not so. There came 
another “minstrel,” Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, to wit, but now that he 
has put his signature to the treaty 
with the “Irish Free State” it would 
really appear that the office of Chief 
Secretary has come to an end. It will 
not be wanted under the new arrange- 
ment, 

By law the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land is the ruler of that country; in 
practice his office is a sinecure: the 
Ch‘ef Secretary does all the work. Be- 
fore the union neither ever sat in a 
Cabinet, and their relationship was 
much closer than it has been of late 
years, for the Chief Secretary was of- 
ten a friend or relative of his su- 
perior. The Duke of Dorset appointed 
his son; the Earl of Bristol one of 
his brothers. Lord Buckinghamshire 


appointed Sir Richard Heron, his Eng- 


lish land agent, to the office; and a 
few years later Lord Carlisle had as 
his Chief Secretary Mr. Eden, who had 
accompanied him on his unsuccessful 


'mission to the rebellious Colonies in 


America. And when Lord Carlisle 
was dismissed’ Mr. Eden took it so 
badly that he went to the English 
House of Commons, where he had a 
seat, and announced his intention of 
moving for the repeal of the act by 
which Ireland was bound by the laws 
of the English Parliament. | 

The importance of the office of Chief 
Secretary has depended on the condi- 
tion of Ireland and the character of 
the holder. The Duke of Wellington, 
while holding the office, took a mili- 
tary command in Portugal, and left 
Mr. Croker to do the work, though 
he remained sufficiently interested 
to write letters against Roman Cath- 
olic emancipation and the liberty of 
the Irish press. In the year of Water- 
loo Sir Robert Peel was Chief Secre- 
tary, and it was then that he chal- 
lenged O’Connell to the duel which 
was, prevented by the arrest of the 
Irish leader as he was leaving for the 
Continent. 

There have. been 46 chief secretaries 
since the union, and of these six— 
Wellington, Melbourne,: Derby, Pee!, 
Campbell-Bannerman, and Balfour—- 
became prime ministers. Edmund 
Burke held the office at one time, and 
among his.successors may be men- 
tioned Lord Morley, Lord Bryce and 
Augustine Birrell. It was ardently 
desired by. Joseph Chamberlain, and 
had he gone to Dublin Castle who 
knows how the course of history in 
the last 30 years had been changed? 
More than 70 years ago a bill to abol- 
ish the office was dropped only 
through the personal influence of the 
Duke of. Wellington;. but later events 
have proved stronger ‘than personal 
desires, and with the coming of the 
Irish Free State the chief secretary- 
ship vanishes into the past. : 
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4 WAS HI INGTON, District of Columbja 

my ory freight rates which 

be d and hampered the country 

i 16 months continue to be 

2a bates obstacle to’ the necessary 

g process, Arthur Capper (R.), 

: from Kansas, and one of the 

rae tural leaders, points out in a 
: poner , just made public. | 

eee + we reduce the confiscatory 

ight rdtes and the prices of most 

aI an ufa ctured goods,” -says Senator 

. “agriculture, is..not- going to 

rt back on the road to recovery, and 

il agrict ulture recovers nothing else 


sidering business as a whole, 
lator Capper declares that pros- 
ook ere brighter for this 
tment period than at any pre- 
| 1e Ouse the war, but until the 
r oe, 6 per cent guarantee clause 
is removed. from the Transportation 
st and rate-making powers are re- 
_ stored to state commissions, he sees 

£ ma hope of immediate relief. 
. if paid to producers of prin- 
al crops are 54 per cent less than a 
ir 0, Mr. Capper’ points out; 58 
nt less than.two years ago, and 
a ent, less than the 10-year aver- 
is Prices paid to producers for 
neat animals are 35 per cent less than 
| ye np ao, and ; 49 per cent less than two 

he i 


ta olga cent less than 

: - Aft : = : “high “freight, rates, the great 

ity in price levels is the next 

‘gr at | stumbling block, Senator Capper 

pot i; ; out. mf , 

‘ ros : ' r ; 

lich W ‘sanity or ‘sense js, there to 
; such as these?” he asked, di- 
B attention to: the following com- 


“ 


, one-third of a cent, a pound; 


$4.50 a ton; freight. charges, 
$7.50. 
15 cents a: ‘bushel : 
abowlful.. 
“0 to«.15.. cents . a pound; 
“woolen yarn, $2.80.: 
ys om to'make-a suit.of: jothes, 45 
sas 3 price of suit, $50:to: 
— days’ wages for. 0s CR 
i a 


1, $8; price, corn sold for $9.50. 
from nothing at the farm 
. = a bushel in town; 
| Dakota to tase $1.65 a. 


oatmeal, 


x 


freight 


: 8. cents a poutd: and no 
mand; . work shoes, $9 a pair. 

a pacmaage B $1; sonev. pair of 

» gloves,, $2.50. 
pounds. catns 25.,cants; 

| pags of corm meal, 40 cents... 
hes pounds of wheat, 85 cents; 48 
- pound of flour, $2.70. 

s cabbage in Texas, less 
freight $ to $6 a ton; Texas cabbage 
ine Yhicago, $130 a ton. . 
eds‘ pound of live hog 6% cents; 
one _ 0f. pork, steak,. 25 .cents; 
4B. 1 pose of lard,-20 | SB. 2 - 
io “LI 25 A to.7 eents a pound; 
8. roast, cents a. pound; steak, 

“cents e pound. - « rei 
: F urchasing of Power of Corn 
ae ag | takes a. pound of. good country 
butter to buy a box of axle grease 
~ made of refinery refuse; a bushel of 
e ats to buy’a cup of ‘coffee ;. a bushel 
corn to. pay for a plate of. corn 
kes; 1% bushels of corn to pay for 
ir cut; two bushels of corn to buy. 
1 i of good breakfast bacon; 40 
‘io, of corn to buy a pair of shoes; 
a bushel of corn to buy a cheap pair 
vote Sotton socks;' 120-bushels of ‘corn 
tl » buy a hand-me-down suit of clothes; 
. bushels of corn to buy an over- 
; 50 to 100 bushels ‘of corn to get 
a oman’s hat. 
“Oo ' one thing we may be certain,” 

Capper said. “Until we have 

nent of commodity prices,, 

1 shall bring with the distribu- 

1 of the economic rewards of in- 
-@ fairer share to the farniers| 

of the United, States, we shall whistle 
cng bemcagg = a aaah ‘return to 


. — i ORER AMUNDSEN 
_ GOING TO NEW YORK 


ts a 

srr Washington — Roald 

14 Amt ,»is en route to 

Ne York, canes he will confer with 

directors of the Carnegie Institute 
h regard to his scientific work in 


t ~ him are Cakonita, little 
rian Eskimo girl, and Camilla 
daughter of a _ Siberian 
om he will send to Norway 


- is Captain Amundsen’s 


en 
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| eiinds than an ‘hour ictichas with Mr. 
Tinkler and his engineer, and after 


DEEP WATERWAY PLAN 


the cost at approximately $252,725,000. 


the St. Lawrence River above Montreal] 


the Great Lakes via the 
as recommended by’ 
ahd Canadian engineefs, contemplates 


feet at an additional) cost of $17,986,- 
80 feet wide. | 


plant to be built on a great dam. 
at Long Sault Rapids, near "Ogdens- 
burg, New York, and to produce 1,640,- 


| mended. The engineers estimated the 
| work recomménced on the St. Law- 

rence could be ome if wonneenty, 
within eight years. | 


the meéting he said that the proposal 
made by the San _man and 
the one recently submitted by Fred- 
erick E. president’ of the 
Newport Shipbuilding—_ Company | of 
Wilmington, North Carolina, were “not 
in competition” with the Offer of Mr. 
Ford. 

The Tinkler ‘and Engstrum proposi- 


tions, Mr. Weeks said, related almost | 


entirely to completion of construction 
of the Muscle Shoals properties, which 
were one of the government’s. war 
undertakings, ‘and. did not provide for 
the manufacture of fertilizers by 
private enterprise. This latter object 
is held to be desirable by government 
officials, who seein the Muscle. Shoals 


plant a source of fertilizing materials 
|for the nation’s farms. 

Army engineers will make a study 
of the Tinkler and Engstrum offers, 
with the next step in the negotiations 
for sale of “thé projects expected: to 
be the conference here: néxt Wednes-. 
day: betweén '*Setretarye “(Weeks and 
Mr. Ford or his engineers. | 


LAKESST LAWRENCE 


APPROVED BY BOARD 


WASHINGTON ; District of Columbia 
—Approvat is given to ‘the ' proposed 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway by the 


International Joint Commission in a! 


report ‘which has been sent to the | 


American State Department and the} 


Canadian Government. 

The report will be transmitted with- 
in a few days to Congress, and it was 
said on Saturday that as consideration 
of the project was undertaken by the 
commission at the direction of Con- 
gress, the report will not be made pub- 
lic until: it is submitted to Congress. 

Thé commission has. unanimously 
approved the ' project, “which contem- 
plates the construction of a deep 
waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
ocean through the St. Lawrence of 
sufficient depth to enable sea-going 
vessels to enter the Great Lakes. The 
commission also ts understood to 
recommend beginning of construction 
ag soon as possible. 

The.report includes a long statement 
by engineers be made a studwof the 
project and aré understood to estimate 


DETROIT, Michigan—Deepening of 


to permit. ocean-going vessels to enter 
‘Welland Ganal, 
e United States 


a series of nine locks, 33 miles of 
canals, 404% miles of lake channels and 
100. miles of river channel improve- 
ments. 

The @ngineers’ aatimates contem- 
plated a channel depth of 25 feet, with 
provision in the permanent improve- 
ments for increasing the depth to 30 


180. The locks would be $24‘feet long 
Development of a hydroelectric 


000 horsepower, also was. recom- 


LIBERTY BNGINAS FOR ROMA 


RELIEF IN IRELAND 
OVER RATIFICATION! 


Thrilling Incidents Marked Clos- 
_ dng Debate at. Which Dail 
‘Eireann Ratified’ Treaty by 
Majority’ of Seven Votes 


Special cable to The Christian Science | 


Monitor from its European News Office 
DUBLIN, Ireland (Sunday)—To the 
intense relief of thousands of — the 
peace-loving inhabitants of Irelard, 
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the die-hard fepublicatis! were defeated 
in the Dail late last night, when the 
treaty was ratified bya majority of 
seven. This momentous decision 
was renbhed after a prolonged and 
bitter discussion. Sixty-four votes 
were - cast for ratification. and 
against the treaty. 

“Saturday’s debate had numerous 
thrilling incidents, particularly when 
Michael Collins was subjected.to vio- 
lent personal attacks. His record in 


57 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from 
Photograph by Topical Préss Agency, London 


Arthur Griffith 


Founder of Sinn Fein-.and head of Irish 
delegation to London who negotiated the 
treaty with Great Britain, providing for 
the Irish Free State. 


the field was challenged by Cathal 
Brugha, Minister of Defense, who 
wound up the debate for non-ratifica- 
tion. Eamon de Valera, rising after 
Arthur Griffith had closed the debate, 
said his document would rise in judg- 
ment against the mah who said there 
was only a shadow of difference be- 
tween it and the treaty. | 
Immediately after the result of the 
yote was announced Mr. de Valera 
rose again and said: “It will be, of 
,course, my duty to resign. I don’t 
know if I will do it just now, but I 
have to say to the country and to the 
world that the Irish people estab- 
lished a republic. The republic can 
only be disestablished by the Irish 


people.” . 
Rising again after Mr. Collins had 


appealed for a united committee of | 


both parties to take over the machin- 
ery of government, trembling with. 
emotion, Mr. de Valera declared: 


‘had a glorious record of four years.” 


-|He endeavored to continue, but broke. 


down completely. He is.meeting his 


{supporters today. ‘The Dail adjourned 


till. Monday morning. 


for | Oaths of Allegiance 
|. In closing the debate Arthur. Grit- 


Minister. for Foreign ‘Affairs, and 
of \the “@elegation which 
the trea nt London, made 


“7 “ | 
will make this my last word. We have; : 


He would dishonor not only himse’ f 
but the nation.” 

He stuck up for-Mr. Collins and 
‘emphatically declared: “If my name 
goes down to history, I want it asso- 
ciated with Michael Collins. He was 
the man ‘who thought the Black and 
Tans a ‘terror “until England was 
forced to offer terms.” 

Mr. Griffith believed he did the best 
thing for Ireland when he signed the 
treaty. He be'ieved he did the right 
thing, and would.do it again. As for 
the question of the ‘oath, there were 
men im-that assembly who had taken 
Oath after Oath to the King of Eng- 
land. If the oath was an immitigable 
thing, whaf has become of their oath? 

Seven different-oaths were taken by 
members of the assembly to the King. 
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pone of the most beautiful | buildings 


6f its kind in the ‘world. 

Shortly ‘after the » passage of the 
Union Bill; tn’ 1800, the building was 
handed over to the Bank of Ireland, 
fone bf the stipulations being that the 
interior should be so remodeled as to 
abolish, as much as possiblé, its as- 
sociation with ‘the parliament régime. 
The House of Commons was accord- 
ingly; in 1803; demolished by the 
bank directors, and ‘transformed into 
a cash office, but the House of Lords 
was preserved intact, and remains 
today very much in its original con- 
dition, 


Irish Treaty Opinion 
NEW. YORK,..New -York—Ratifica- 


\ 


tion of the Irish treaty was received 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from photograph by Thomas Mason 


House of Parliament in Dublin 


Building used by House of Lords and House of Commons before the Union in 1801, and subsequently occupied’ by The Bank.of Ireland, will be again 
taken over and used by new Irish Legislature 


The oath of gentlemen who 
sheathed the sword, of gentlemen who 
Sat on the bench, all of whom were 
voting against this treaty, because 
they would not violate an oath. “It 
was,” he said, “damnable hypocrisy” 
of those men, who hung their flags 
out when the King came to Ireland 
and sat. on his judicial bench. 

An oath was ‘necessary, he said, for 
any form of association with the Brit- 
ish Empire. By rejecting the treaty 
they would condemn the young men 
of Ireland to go out on a fruitless 
struggle. “Is there to be no living 
Irish generation,” he queried, 
it to be always the dead past?” 


As for those members of the Dail 
‘that had reasons to know their con- 
stituents were'‘in favor of the treaty, ,. 
| Mr. Griffith said if democratic govern- 


ment was to remain on earth then the 
representatives must voice the opin- 
ions of their constituents. 
consciences would not permit them to 
do that, they could resign. To do 
otherwise was the negation of all 
democratic rights. - 

There had been much talk of “prin- 
ciples of honor,” he said. “The prin- 
ciple I have stood on all my life, is the 
principle of Ireland for the Irish na- | 
tion. 
public, and if I can get it. with a 
monarchy, then I will. have it with a 
monarchy. I will: not sacrifice my 
country on the altar of a form of gov- 
ernment,” Mr. Griffith concluded. 


House of Pacliatient 
Building Used byBank of Ireland 
Will Revert to Former Use 


’) 
DUBLIN, Ire’and — The House of 
Parliament in Dublin, which will 


| Drawn ‘for The Christian Science Monitor from 
Photograph bY Bain News, New York 


Eamon de Valera 
Irish leader who strongly opposed rati- 


fication of treaty between Great Gritain 
andthe Irish Free State. : 


‘lature, and which, for the last 120. 
‘years or so has been occupied by 


the. Bank of Ireland was begun in 
1729, and was the work of no fewer 
than five shia But it was James 
Gandon, in 1790, who did most to give 
the Parliament House that beautiful 


symmetry of plan which renders it 


un-; 


“or is | 


If their) 


If I cannot get it with a re-' 


again be the seat of the Irish Legis- 
~ { 


here with pleasure by all except those 
who. may. be styled the irreconcilables 
of. Irish-American opinion. Dr. Jo- 
seph. P. Brennan, vice-president of 
the Irish League of New York, ex- 
pressed delight, regarding: ratification 


{ 


; 


ak 
Drawn for The Chrtstian Science Monitor f:om 
| «Photograph b¥ Topical Press Agency, London 


M ichael Collins 


Leader in Irish republican army who 
went to London as member of Irish dele- 
gation, and hélped to negotiate the treaty 
providing for the Irish Free State. 


as the culmination of Ireland’s long 
,fight for freedom. .He was disap- 
“pointed by the attitude of some per- 
sons Of whom he had expected better 
statesmanship. 


fication, said that the close vote! 
showed that the Irish people did not 
desire to share “in England’s imperial- 
istic schemes,” or to withhold freedom 
from Egypt and India. 

_ The Friends of Irish Freedom ex- 
pressed one point of opposition to rati- 
| fication by insisting upon an Irish 

government like that of the United | 
| States and declaring that even if the 
Trish Republic should be now aban- 
'doned by a majority of the spokesmen 
| for the Irish people, those of Irish 
blood in the United States would re- 
fuse to accept for their race a posi- 
tion of subserviency to any other race. 


COURT DECISION AIDS 
' NEW YORK. TENANTS 


Special to ‘The Christian ficlenes Monitor 
¢ from its Eastern News Cflice 


NEW YORK,. New York—A month- 
to-month tenant must have 30 days’ 
notice from the landlord of intention 
to terminate tenancy and the landlord 
may not sue the tenant for possession 
unless this notice has been given, ac- 
cording to a:decision of the appellate 
term of the state Supreme Court. 

The original agreement .or lease 
having expired, the tenant holds over 
by force of state statute in.the absence 
of any new agreement. Even if the 
tenant makes a new agreement he can 
attack the rent reserved as unjust and 


unreasonable on the first day the rent 


ECONOMY SOUGHT 
INA NEW SYSTEM 


Special Massachusetts Commis- 
' sion Sees Saving of $10,000,- 
000 in Changed Program of | 
the State’s Administration 


BOSTON, 
of a plan of state administration that | 


forward toward the goal of highest | 
economy and efficiency in government, | 
| and that is declared to offer the oppor- 


is recommendeéby a special commis- 


tion and expenditures. The commis-| 
sion, which was composed of three. 
members of the state Senate, 


appointed by the Governor, 
under the chairmanship of Edwin S. 
Webster of Stone & Webster, 


un- 


'for departmental reorganization, 


partments would constitute a Gov- 
tion and expenditure would be built. 


termine whether previous reorganiza- 
tion of-the executive. and °administra- 
tive functions of the state government 
into not more than 20 departments has 
been carried out, and whether addi- 
tional changes in promoting effici- ucy 
and preventing duplication are neces- 
sary. Inquiry was also asked into the 
administration: of the law with re- 
gard to the budget; into the advisabil- 
ity of giving up or curtailing certain 
state activities; into the question of 
accounting and ‘auditing; into the’ pos- 
sibility of: planning ahead with re- 
spect to public construction and de- 
velopment; into classification and 
standardization of salaries; into pur- 
chasing, and into the advisability of 
taking further steps toward placing 
any of the activities of the State on 
a self-supporting basis. 


Information Gathered 


After the collection of comparative 
and detailed data, investigation of in- 
stitutions, and general assembling of 
information, the commission found it 


‘}necessary to Gonsider the broader as- 


pects. It is explained .that it/was 
found necessary “to confine its report 
largely to matters of fundamental im- 
portance in the efficient administra- 
tion of the State’s business. The con- 
trolling effort in its studies has been 
to adopt a business point of view as 
far as is consistent with the character 
of the activities.” 

The commission points out that it is 
impressed with the added burdens of 
taxation that have been placed on.in- 
dividuals: and industries in recent 
years. It adds that “the logical im- 
portant sources of reduction in tax 
burdens are greater efficiency of ad- 
ministration; curtailment of non- 
essential activities; and increased 


|eharges for certain special activities 


so that their cost will be fully met 
by the particular parties benefited in- 
stead of being partly met by general 
taxation.” The possibility of obtain- 
ing results from each is seen. 
“Increased efficiency would follow 
from greater coordination of the vari- 


' Gus activities, more sustained personal 


effort, and concentration of specialized 
functions in expert agencies,” the com- 
mission observes in its report. “Very 
few of the State’s undertakings would, 
under normal conditions, be considered 
as extravagant, unwise or beyond the 
scope of governmental] functions; but 
under the. stress of existing tax bur- 
dens, some can’'be abandoned without 
serious sacrifice and with appreciable 
reductions in expenditures.” 


' Self-Supporting Activities 

_The commission finds possikility of 
considerable reduction in general 
taxes through adherence to a policy 
of self-support by levy of adequate 
fees for special services. Recom- 
mendations for fee increases, there- 
fore, it is asserted, are made with a 
view to equalization and not increased 
revenue. 

In its general’ conclusions, the com- 
mission sees the possibility of a $10,- 
000,000 saving. If finds that the ad- 
|ministrative costs have Advanced in 


Edward James Gavegan, Supreme | |pace with general advances in costs. 
Court” Justice, while approving rati- | State departments are functioning in 


‘conformity but not full accord with the 
previous reorganization act. The 
present executive budget ‘system, if 
made to conform with a modern ac- 
counting system, is efficiency. 

| In the light of these conclusions, 
'therefore, the commission suggests 
'“that further consolidation of state 
‘activities be made into nine major 
‘administrative departments, four 
others under constitutional officers, 
‘two others with limited duties and 
four executive activities.” The total 
number of activities would, then, be 
reduced from the present 30 to 19. 

. The next recommendation is “that 
the heads of the nine major depart- 
ments...constitute an administrative 


man. The purpose of this,*the com- 
mission’s most important recommenda- 
tion, is to effect coordination in place 
of isolation of departments, to en- 
courage discussion of common inter- 


work for which this commission was 
appointed of determining ways and 
means of conducting the Leate’s busi- 
ness with maximum economy and 
efficiency.” 

Departmental recommendations pro- 
vide for creation of a Department of 


is felt to represent a considerable step | 
civil 


tunity of a $10,000,000 annual saving, | 
'discharge from the courts to a board 
sion created by resolve of the General | 
Court to invegizate state administra- | 


five | 
members of the House and five others | 
serying | 
| blanket 
made | 
its most important recommendation | 
charges for activities and facilities of 
der which heads of the nine major de- | 


ernor’s Cabinet and about which a 
more efficient system of administra- | 
-hicle fees and a tax of 2 cents per 

In the legistative resolve creating 
it, the commission was directed to dex 


Cabinet with the governor as chair-- 


ests and policies, and to confinue the 


. 
Administration and Finance, including 


the supervisor’s functions, a’ pur- 
chasing bureau, accounting bureau 


| under a comptroller and a division of 


Standardization and personnel. A new 
welfare department coordinating wel- 
fare functions would be created, and a 
Department of Corporate Activities 
would take in the work of the present 
department of Corporetions and Tax- 
ation,. Banking and Insurance and 
; Public Utilities. There would be other 
/smaller consolidatfns and transfers. 

With regard to the accounting sys- 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | tem, the commission declares the pres- 
Massachusetts—Adoption | ent one obsolete and recommends that 


it be replaced by a system based on 
| commitments ‘rather than cash tran- 
/Sactions, and administered by the 
comptroller. Curtailment of existing 
service exemptions, non-com- 
petitive examinations in certain spe- 
cial cases and transfer of appeals from 


of review, are proposed as civil serv- 
ice regulation revisions. 

The sixth recommendation is that a 
central purchasing agency be estab- 
lished “to take responsibility for all 
State purchases, to standardize de- 
partmental requirements and to make 

purchases where  practi- 
In conclusion the commission 
“that fees and other 


cable.”’ 
recommends 


special rather than general benefit be 
increased, so far as possible, to cover 
the full cost of the service. Included 
therewith is a revision of motor ve- 


gallon upon PRR or other fuel.” 


GEN ERAL ELECTRIC 
DENIES OPERATING 
LAMP MONOPOLY 


NEW YORK, New York—A state- 
ment issued by the’ General Electric 
Company after the Lockwood hearing 
adjourned Friday denied that it had a 
monopoly on the electric light bulb 
trade and that it practiced extortion-to 
the detriment of the public, 

The statement follows: 

“The General Electric Company has 
no monopoly in the manufacture and 


sale of incandescent lamps. The com- 
pany does a large part of the incan- 
descent lamp business only because 
the public demands the. efficient 
Tungsten lamp which is the result of 
the extensive work of the General 
Electric laboratories. These lamps 
produce about three times the light of 
the old lamp from a given quantity of 
current. In view of this, Mr. Harper, 
who testified, and certain other manu- 
facturers prefer, naturally, to make 
this type of patented lamp rather than 
the older types which are not infring- 
ing. 

“As to the charge that the General 
Electric Company is extorting $100,- 
000;000 from the public for light bulbs, 
it is sufficient to say that in the year - 
1920, its profit from all of its manu- 
factured products, including ‘lamps, 
was $26,460,057.57... This- profit was 
reduced:-by the payment. of fed- 
éral taxes. The total receipts from» 
the sales of lamps were less than one- 


‘quarter of its receipts from sales of 


all its manufactured products. The 
profit from the sales of lamps was 
higher than the average rate of profit 
on the rest of its business.” 


FREE RECIPES FOR 
~ BREWING ILLEGAL 


NEW YORK, New York—The cru-_ 
sade in Union County, New Jersey, 
against merchants handling stills, hops 
and malt and other aids to “home 


brew” has resulted in the arrest of 

gnore than 25 merchants. The cam- 

paign is to be continued, ft is an- 

nounced by Prosecutor Walter L. 
etfield. 

Charged with having sold stills, 
hops or malt knowing these were to 
be used for the manufacture of illegal 
beverages, 21 merchants were ar- 
raigned a few days ago before Com- 
mon Pleas Judge Carlton B. Pierce, in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, and held in 
$500 bail each for a hearing on Janu- 
ary 18. 

“It is no. crime pte sell this stuff,” 
the prosecutor said, ‘but I contend it 
is a violation of the Van Ness act for 
storekeepers to write out for cus- 
temers directions for making rum. I 
am informed some did that. I also 
contend it is a crime to sell this stuff 
knowing it is to be used for making 
liquor.” 

Seventeen of the storekeepers have 
places in Elizabeth, three in Plainfield 
ahd the other in Garwood. 
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Great Russian Tenor 
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SONGS OF LOVE 
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ef sumci 

id} Council had a purpose .in extending 
‘jthe invitation, which was not appar- 


}.ent on i 
| 80, ‘but. 


the | 


ment. 


WAS . app 


world. . 
made ;-when. the 
invitation was accepted. 

He -urged that proper representa 
tives be sent to’Geona, saying: 
“We need a man there who can 
| speak for the agricultural and indus-; 
»}trial interestg..of -the . barra ‘States 
with some “gort of authority. y 


from | SUPREME COURT GETS 
VACCINATION: CASE. 
ip vee 


pecial t The Christian Science: Monitor 
B. fromthe Western News Office - | 


gipcack:- Tlinois—An ‘appeal to 
he Supreme , ‘Court of Mlinois was 
| taken by plaintiffs in 17 damage sults 
| against Chicago. school officials _who 
| excluded ‘unvaccinated pupils -at ‘the 


o 


| to The Christian Science Monitor | 
ae as from its Eastern News Office 


UA 


YORK, 


‘New York— Caution 


) aeceptance of the invitation of 
P@eiprenie Council of the -Léague 
t Nations tot the United States to} 


J -represe 


rence of the Buropean 


es ‘to the economic 
wers in 


+ ..\ April was urged by Simeon D. Fe 
” A ‘@), Representative. from Ohio be- 


tive the. National Republica ‘ Club on 
|Saturday. 
| -Mr. Fess made it ,clear that there 
‘is an. element, in Congréss which will 
had | oppose sending American delegates to 
J thi Siang ae tinless it is stipulated | 
that th mall have no power’ to 
the ‘States to any conditions 
ace ceaptable to that element, 
‘ poke’ 
in passi g, but what he said was 
ient to indicate a ‘belief that the 


it ‘will’ do 


urface,’ 
any of his hearets” under- 
stood Mr. Fess to infer that such a 
| purpose might be the desire to can- 
cel. Europe’s” debts to the United 
“I “hope,” ‘said ‘Mr. Fess,, 
the United. States accepts the invita- 
| tio 
nore to be bound on certain. matters 
that will, be presented, for that is the 
purpose of the conference.” 
Frank I. Cobb, editor of the New 
* | York World, said. 
Unitéd States accepted the invitation 
ine .better.. There could be no return 
rid economic ‘stability, until the 
Taito States threw in its full force. 
on the side of proper world. readjust-! to 
_., Isolation. could | 
nited States nothing; 60 
at it had accomplished thus far| 
in the spectacle’ of | 
. | American. farmers ,burning the corn | 
‘}they could not: sell. 
about the Washington Conference was 
that it marked. the United States get~ 
ting into step- with the ‘rest of,‘the 
Another. advance would . be 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

In the clear light of the early sum- 
mer mofning..the gondola, a black 
streak on. the opal tinted. water, drew 
mear to the. ..Island of. Murano, 
formerly, in the days of the greatness 
and magnificence of.-the. Venetian Re- 
public, one. of the mpst famous. and 
‘lovely islands of the lagoon, and the 
center in ancient days, as in modern, 


ind 


the invitation 


He did not say 


“that if 


so with | reservaticns 


M4 


‘the sooner the 


refit the 
ething of 


The great. thing 


éconemic conference 
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School from their 


d within their 


@.16 other children | 
endin joined issue. 
ie eA 


}to regulate, protect’ and. encourage, 


t invention first; proved that 


‘numberless forms. 
‘beakers, tankards, caldrons, ewers, 


‘cious..stone which cahnot bé imitated 
| Consider. to whom -it did occur to in- 


spring. 


tells ‘us, “in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries: Murano: had thirty thousand 
} inl : 


i an bnagen t he he describes as “famous | 


_«A canal in Murano 


for the manufacture of the celebrated 
Venétian glass. 

’ In very ‘early timen~ the Venetians 
were already. the most renowned for 
the beauty, “variety aed quality of 
their, work{ among. peoples who 
devoted selves ‘tots industry, 
and it seems fairly certain that, in its 
origin, this. Venetian art derived from 
oriental and By. intine sources. We 
find, howeyér, ho records relative to 
Venetian glass previbus to the twelfth 
century,: though, ‘as ,eafly as 1268 
notices - exist ‘of. scent ‘bottles d| 
tableware; while in 1275 the Republic, 
jealous’ of this industry, already pro- 
pitas .the exportation of the ma- 
terials employed:in it,‘ and appreciat- 
ing the commercial ‘importance of a 
craft so rapidly developing, intervened 


and.™by strict. laws dnd penalties,~to, 
render it a national, monopoly. The 
art was ennobled, and in’ 1376. it was 
decreed that the descendants of glass- 
|'blowers, intermarrying into the’ noble 
families, should’ ‘rank as patricians; | 
while espéeial civil privileges were 
oer ag “Bpon | the. Soca ie hluncad 
gu fs 


Although: Venice iteelt: ‘tas. alwass: 
itr. as early ag 1291, given its name 

“this cele ae Bey ,. the .works 
were removed, by a statute: order, and 
established inthe island ..of Murano 
about a mile distant, -both. for sani- 
tary. reasons and for the avoidance 
of fires in the densely populated city, 
Murano bécoming .. thenceforth ., the}. 
chief. center of the industry, which 
assumed such. proportions . that the | 
street along the principal canal, more 
than a mile Jong, came to be qweinly 
occupied by | | aaa 


Of this we ‘have,an account by Coc- 
cio Sabellico, written about 1495: 

“There’ is a street which might, 
from the ‘magnificence and size of its 
edifices to those who. béheld it from 
afar, appear 4 city; it extends a mile 
in length, and is. illustrious .on .ac- 
count of its. glass. houses. A famous 
glass 
might feign the whiteness of chyatal 
and, as the wits of men ‘are active) 
and not slothful in adding something 
orb see they soon began to turn/| 

e waterial into various colors and 
‘Hence came cups, 


candlesticks, animals of every sort, 
horns, necklaces; ‘hence all things 
that. can delight mankind; hence 
whatever can attract the eyes of mor-} 
tals and, what we can hardly dare 
to hope for,” there is no kind of pre- 


by the industry of the glass workers. 


‘cludé in a little ball all. the sorts of 
flowers: Which.clothe the meadows in 
Nor has: the invention been 
‘confined to one’ house or family: rthe 
street glows for the most- part. with 
furnaces of this -kind.” . 

Those were the great days of Murano, 
‘when,’ as the Abate Vincenzo Zanelli 


sit yn whose aia ‘of travy- 
els’ ohn ela, whow to Bary ot the 


of the world... . |: 


| whose “Familiar Letters” were. pub-/a 


1621; 


very stern were the penalties for di- 


a sévere apprenticeship and rigid tests 


galleys, and that no foreigners might 


abroad. 


| sessing more or less its own specialty, | 


;any work more enthralling, more. en- 


Styria, and @ white saud, that causes 
this manufacture to excel.” 
‘Another lishman, Janies:- Howell, 


lished in 1641, writes thus of Murano 
in one dated from Venice, May 30, 
“TI was, since I came hither, in 
Murano, a little island about the dis- ; 
tanee of Lambeth from London, where 

Crystal-Glass is made; and.’tis a rare 
sight to sée a whole street, where on. 
the one side there are twenty Furnaces 
at work. They say here that although 
one should transplant ‘a Glass-Founder 


Pit exquisite curves; gleam with ir- 
ridescent ralptow ‘tints; shine @nd 
ary at, d turn and. leap like 
living t + transform itself from 
4noment to” morhent: into fresh, and 
ever .lovely shapes until it takes that 
which is the artist’s aim ...a goblet 
delicate as the calyx. of a flower; a 
vase, a. beaker, a fragile stem or 
handle,‘a flower or-a bird. .It is in- 
deed, as some one has well said, 
craft in which there is no gesture 
that is not noble, mysterious; delicate, | 
and full of mastery. It is an old art 


from Murano to Venice herself, ‘or to 


any of the little Assembly of Islands: 


that the machine has not yet spoiled, 
that still lies in the hands of man.” 
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about her, or to any other part of the 
Earth besides and use the same Ma- 
terials, the same Workmen, the same 
Fuel, the self same Ingredients every 
way, yet they cannot make Crystal- 
Glass in that perfection, for beauty 
and lustre, as in Murano; Some impute 
it to the quality of the circumnambi- 


ent Air that hangs o’er the Place / 


which is purify’d and attenuated by'the 
concurrence of so many fires that are 
in those Furnaces Night and Day per- 
petually, for they are like Vestal-fire 
which never goes out. And it is well 
known, that some Airs make more 
gratifying impressions than athers.” 

This letter was written ‘about 16 
years after Girolamo Magnati di Mu- 
rano had discovered how to color glass 
while preserving its luster and trans- 
parency; for the perfecting, the de- 
velopment, the extension of the won-. 
ders of the glass industry were being 
ever studied, and ‘fresh researches 
continually revealing new possibilities 
and marvels. 

And very jealously were these dis- 
coveries and craft secrets guarded, 


vulging them or ‘carrying’ them to 
other places. Craftsmen had to pass 


before being admitted as master work- 
men. In 1549 it was decréed that 
workmen caught leaVing the state of 
Venice should be fined and serft to-the 


be-employed in’ the glass houses, thys 
rendering it a privileged and profitable 
businéss when exercised loyally at 
home, but a dangerous one for any 
Venetian to attempt to practice 


NEW TERMINALS 
AT PACIFIC PORTS 


Braiden: Projects for- 1922: In- 
clude Wharf and Warehouse 
Structures Totaling $2,000,- 
000, on San Francisco Bay 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Paeifie ‘Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISGG; California — Im- 
provements running into the millions 
of dollars are under way to be com- 


pleted..in 1922, oF will be inaugurated 
early;this year; by’ the: several ports 
on San. Fradeiecgs Bay: - The Board of 
State Harbor ~™ Cominissiotiers of ‘San 
Francisc6 ‘has just closed contracts 
for the’ ‘construction: of a new terminal 
wharf and ‘warehouse - -on, the shore 
of the China Basin, San Francisco 
‘water, front,.at:a cost of $2,000,000 or 
more... The. ‘terminal will occupy an 
entire block of. frontage, and.-will.con- 
tain the.-largest warehouse on the 
Pacific coast. The substructure will 
be 140 feet» wide: by 1000: feet: long, in- 
cluding ground: floor, sea-wall,:. wharf 
and filling, and will cost $800, 000. The 
superstructure of -the. terminal’ build- 
ing (warehouse) will. be 140.feet by 
812 feet, -six stories. in“ height, costing 
$1,200,000 or thereabouts, and the 
whole will be completed within 1922. 
Work starts January 15. 


# 


. As early as 1500 24 glass houses were | 
already at work in, Murano, each pos- | 


these factories being subject to in- 
spection night or day, by appointed 
officers, whose duty it was to see that 
‘the quality and method of the work 
was according to the statutes, and that 
hone of the fixed. regulations was be- 
ing infringed, but’ ‘that the standard 
and discipline of” this cherished in- 
dustry were at every Dore Bretecteg 
and. ‘maintained. | 


The ‘glassworkers; with their” patri- 
cian” Tights" and Many privileges and 
jealously guardetii secrets were 
naturally a class of immense impor-' 
‘tance; and the art was . handed down 
from geheration to generation, some of 
the most distinguished “families be- 
ing the Miotti, the Briati, that of the| 
Dalmatian, Zorzi..i]  Ballerin, and 
the -Beroviert, descendants: of which 
last were still Working in the Salviati, 
glass-house ‘as recently as* ; 
and ‘may be yet; and in’ 1 <. there 
bg a a ton ers who : “proudly | 
c a nt Ss: 8 
honorable’ Te ee a 4 ray *% 

And it wou'd be difficult to “imagine 


chanting, than, this of the ~skilled 
glassworker who; taking up the lump. 
of molten glass, may watch beauty 
unfold. and expand. at. ‘the end 6.3 his 


[house at the, muniepe tthe 
will give the s ‘one o best | 
2 Wrancis 


The second in ‘cost of thé port im- 
provements ‘on San Francisco Bay will 
be inaugurated this year at Oakland, 


and will result in a total expenditure | 


of $1,371,450; according to plans al- 
ready drawn/and approved by the 


War Department, and now before! 


Congress for approval, of participation 
‘of the federal government in the 
necessary dredging and other deep- 
water work. «Colonel Herbert 
Deakyne; chie*-of the United States 
engineers for’ ‘this district; made a 
preliminary survey’ of this work some 
months ago, and approved it‘ Then 


Gen. Lansing H. Beach, chief of the, 


e 


i American’ Firms Get Contracts to 


uf the fact that Brazil ‘still is passing 
43 through a commercial and_ financial 


7 parent, in .the surface life of any of’ 
the great eities,.. 


.| to. an American company for extensive 


| las”—sections of small cottages to be 


: 


the cost up close to the $600, 00d saiiatia ts 
The: channels are being dredged to a 
depth of 30 feet at mean low water, and 
the approaches put in shape to handle 
the large traffic which has been in- 
peony | at. Richmond, se 
ateo, at the southern end of 
San Francisco Bay, has prepared. a 
plan for.the expenditure of $250,000 on 


aj mile in length from water 50 feet deep 
in the bay to a terminal occupying the 
block between Mount Diablo Avenue 
and Sécond -Avenue, and there con- 
structing wharf and warehouse large 
enough to accommodate deep-water 
vessels, with train and ‘motor truck 
connection, as well as river distribu- 
tion, inland. The expenditure and im- 
provement has been undertaken to 
meet* the differential in rail freight 


the digging of ‘a channel about one} 


rates which is heavily in favor of San 
Francisco and Oakland, but whichcan/ 
be eliminated if San Mateo converts | 
her water front into a deep-sea port. 


BRAZILIAN CITIES: 
BUILDING HOMES 


Build “ “Workmen’s Villas” — 
“Rio -de Janeito Plans Several 
| Motels for: 1923 hapa 


Urea Press via The Christian Science 
, Monitor; Leased Wires 


RIO DE JANEIRO, Brazil—Despite 
crisis, few signs of hard times are. ap- 


In‘ both Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo, the two chief cities of the Re- 
public, scores of extensive byilding 
projects are under way and work for 
all classes of common labor is plenti- 
ful. 

This may be explained, in part, by 
the fact that building operations were 
largely held up during the war be- 
cause of. the sdifficulty in obtaining 
tonnage for materials and the risk in- 
volved in transportation. After the 
armistice the housing situation became 
so acute that construction work was 
absolutely necessary, regardless. of 
cost. 

In Rio de Janeiro, the Municipal 
Council attacked the problem with 
considerable vigor, granting contracts 


building of so-called “workmen’s vil- 


rented cheaply by the municipality. 

Crowded hotels also encouraged a 
number of companies to engage in new 
hotel ventures. especially when the 
centenary celebration of next year be- 
came a certainty. 

The new Hotel de Gloria in Rio de 
Janeiro is being rushed to completion 
and will be one of the finest hos- 
telries of the world, situated on a 
huge stone promontory overlooking 
beautiful Guanabara Bay. In a coun- 
try: where construction: work is notor- 
ious}y: Slow the -hotel has sprung: up 
in six months. and now is nearing 
completion. 

Thousands . of workmen’ are being 
employed in construction work for the 
building of the centenary exposition 
and other thousands'on the demolish- 
ing of the great Castle Hill. The lat- 
ter job has just been turned over to an 
American engineering firm which is 
attacking ‘the clay hill with hydraulic 
pressure, planning.to ‘wash it into the 
bay. 

In Sad Paulo most of ‘the factories 


are running on full time, since their 
production ts largely for internal con- : 
sumption and little affected by ex- 
change or the collapse of foreign mar- 
kets. The cotton and woolen cloth 
weaving industries are reported in 
a prosperous condition. 


| BELIEVED ‘REACHED 


Allied Debt May Be Used as 
Soutce of Compensation, Fail- 
ing Which Sales Tax May Be 
Resorted To by Government 


Special ta. The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Recent developments “indicate that 
President Harding and Administration 
leaders at the Capitol have reached a 


provisional agreement that is likely to 


pave the way for the enactment of a 
bonus bill for former service men dur- 
ing the present session of Congress. 
It is understood that the plan in- 
volves payment of adjusted com- 
pensation to the former soldiers from 
the revenues from the $11,000,000,000 
allied debt to the United States. Owing 
to the uncertainty that surrounds the 
payment of the interest on this debt, 
the Administration is giving study to 
the proposal of a sales tax, either as a 
substitute plan for raising the neces- 
sary revenue or to help toward that 
end. ae 
The bonus question was discussed 
thoroughly between the President and 
a number of his closest congressional 
advisers, with the understanding that 
the plans tentatively agreed upon are 
subject ‘to’ revision if sentiment among 
the Republi¢ans in Congress makes it 
necéssary. Other conferences with Re- 
publican’ leaders and: perhaps with a 
tew of the Democrats’‘probably will be 
held by the President this week. 
While payment of adjusted compen- 


sation out ‘of the revenues from col- 
tections onthe foreign debt would 


be a welcome solution of the vexatious 


political problem that confronts the 
Administration, that. proposal is re- 
garded in some circles as one that 
would render impossible passage of a 
bonus bill’at this‘time. If some way 
could be found through enactment of 
the foreign debt refunding bill to settle 
the question of the foreign loans, pay- 
ments of interest would easily take 
care of the bonus fund. 

Questions involving the bonus were 
put to a reférendum vote of the busi- 
ness organizations. making up the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States yesterday. 

The purpose of the. referendum is te 
have the chanibers of commerce and 
trade organizations in every section 
of the:country examine these ques- 


\ tions ‘and :come to: their conclusion 


in the most deliberate way upon the 
merits. -These conclusions will deter-« 
mine the national policy which the 
United: States Chamber of Commerce 
will urge with respect to the bonus, 
Heretofore the organization has op- 
posed stubbornly‘any proposal for the 
payment--of adjusted compensation to 
formé?r sérvice men. 

The four pees to be voted 
on are: 

1. Do you favor a national system 
of reclamation to be initiated through 
adequate federal appropriations and 
to’ be carried out for the purpose of 
according former service men oppor- 
tunity to etiltivate the soil. 


2: Do. you favor national legislation . 


and appropriations to enable former 
service men to build: homes? 

3. Do you favor national legislation 
and appropriations to enable former 
service men to obtain vocational edu- 
cation? 

4. Do you savor national legislation 
for a.general bonus, whether paid in 
cash immediately or with payment de- 
ferred aha site use of certificates? 


a 


Jordan Marsh Company 


W here ‘you will find Value 
not only in price but Quality 


purchasing public. 


United States engineers, at Washing- 


ton, appreved Colonel Deakyne’s find- 


on to Speaker. Gillett by Secretary of 
‘War Weeks, and presented to Con- 
gress on December 27, for inclusion 
in the rivers and harbors bill. — 
General Bedcth recdmmended that, 
in the interest of economy, $460,000 be 
‘appropriated this year, and the bal- 
ance provided’ for as needed™ within 
tlie four years necessary for the ¢tom- 
pletion of the work which is to make 
of Oakland ope of the best, most. ac- 
cessible and petfectly protected : ports 
fon the Pacifi¢ coast. He also recom- 


for harbor maintenance at 
_ Richmond, on the northeasterh shore 
of San Francisto 
for the construction.of.a new. ware-. 
pal wharf, which 


terminals on | 
‘cost of $540, pa sen0.pe6. 
wharf, ) | 


the] hictpal’ 
| War, 


‘mended that $60,000 a year be provided 
d. ; 


Bay, has let contracts | 


| 


ings, and the whole matter was passed | 


‘Carpets Rugs 
Lamps 
Parasols 
Blouses 
N; igh tgowns Corsets 
Underwear 


| ane § Furnishings 


"fie Hosiery 


Fans, sy - Toilet Articles 


The Passing of the 
Luxury Tax 


One of the blessings of the New Year is the discon- 
tinuance of the so-called “Luxury /Tax” which has 
been paid to the United States Government by the 


This means a very considerable direct savings. 
The merchandise thus affected includes: 


Picture Frames 


’ aff 
Purses 


» Pajamas, Hats. 


7 


Trunks Bags 


Hand Bags 
Umbrellas 
Petticoats 'Negligees 


Millinery Kimonos 


| Lowiging Robes 
Footwear 
Neckwear 


- Toilet Cases 
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seis OF AUSTRIAN WARSHIPS HEAVE 
CROWN N EXAMINED “ANCHORS. IN TAGUS 


Escapades off ormiee 
Charles Blamed (med for! British, French and ‘Spanish 
Ships Leave’ Portugal, Now: 


the Fi all in’ ‘Austrian Currency 
~ That Conditions Following 
“It seems to me improbable that 3 


the external credits, so vitally needed, Revolution Have Improved 
can be obt&ined either. through the/{ . = 


France and. Spain have» been confer- 
ring upon the subject of foreign in- 
tervention and-are in favor of it. 
Whatever Portugal might accept in 
this way from certain other nations, 
under stress of circumstances, she 
would be littlé likely to tolerate any 
interference from her sister state. Of 
course it-is well known that the min- 
‘isters of foreign states in Lisbon have 
held frequent meetings to consider the 
situation, 

Various revolutionary movements of 
different kinds are afoot, but whether 
any of them will. mature in the near 
future is not to be prophesied. New 
movements rise suddenly, and it is 
even reported that one of the latest 
was established between the acts at 
one of the theaters on a recent eve- 
ning, the conspirators there and then 
determining upon the outlines of a 
scheme for overthrowing the ministry. 
The situation is continually rendered 
the more confusing and tantalizing by 
doubts about the political complexion 
of various movements. 

It will be remembered that ‘the 
October revolutionaries who succeeded 
in overthrowing the government of the 
day, the Premier being assassinated, 
were very ambigious in their declara- 
tions: Some said they were military, 
others that they were Republican and 
democratic, and again: other labels 
were attached to them. Some say that 
that movement was a Radical Repub- 
lican reaction, but Anthony Maria. da 
Silva, a Democratic leader, describes 
it ag anti-republican and anti-social. 
Anyhow one of. the chiefs of that 
movement has recently declared in an 
interview in the-newspaper Capital, 
that he and his people are going to in- 
sist on the government carrying: out 
the program: that the revolutionaries 
| put forward at the time of their effort 
in October, and that‘if this is not done 
the government will have to go. 


Disturbing Elements 

There isa frequent statement to the 
effect ‘that both extremists of left and 
right are acting in concert with the 
Object of maintaining a systematic 
perturbation, and it is felt that royal- 
ist agents ‘are encouraging them both 
with the idea that from the uttermost 
confusion they would surely gain. The 
civil governor of Lisbon has stated 


that these combined elements, with 
the Communists included among them, 


cidadivivies abecutation tn its diictei 
nal value, the benéficial prospects of 
Austria's self-help. program are be- 
ginning to be realized. ‘But there are | 
ae tremendous @ifficulties in the way, and 
Unless | appreciable crédits are forth- 
‘coming the outlook for.a steady im- 
provement in the crown is not bright; | 
any ‘rate until Austrian revenue. be- 
gins to: reflect the results of the 
Finance; Minister’s self-help plan. 


*bexpi his belief that in the tuture 
is industry will be governed by. the gen- 
| senserof all the persons con- 
| cerned, which‘ will: lead to a higher | 
gtade of. efficiency: than: mere au- 
_tocracy could produce. It will be for. 
‘the trade unions-and the professional |. 
*| organizations to rise to this concep- 

| tion of their function, where the man- |: 
{ agement, however, will be. handed |. 
neither to the one nor the other. If 
it be urged that an industry cannot 
be carried: on in this. way, while that |. 
may be true now, the alternative may 
be possible in the future when the |’ 
administration of industry is swayed 
by consideration of the interests of 
the cofnmiunity. 


pos-| ENGLISH F ARMERS 
REAPING NEW CROP 


| Activities of the British Sagar, 
Beet Growers .Society Are 
Being \Crowned With Success 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘from its Etropean News Office 


TAMWORTH, England — Early in 
won aig sche November, i rthur Griffith-Bos- 
at Democ ty ?”’—the thesis of which jelnencpaigs 

at with the passage of time there cawen, Minister of: Agriculture, for- 


And gradual transfer of power | mally opened the Kelham: sugar beet | 
to consumers, and that : factory, situated near Newark. This 


TAXA‘TION CHANGE, | 
IN BRITAIN SOUGHT 


Lord Cc linton’s Plan Would Pro- 
vide for Tax on Actual Profits, 
Not on ‘the Bulk of Estate 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European — 
News Office 


LONDON, .England—The Central 
Landowners Association is a body 
which has recently been formed to 
protect the interests of British land- 
Owners, especially those whe occupy, 
rather .than let, their land. In these 
days, when workmen, shopkeepers, 
farmers, clerks and officials’ have 
formed unions, it is not surprising to 
find that a combination of owners of 
land has been found necessary, espe- 
cially in view of-the heavy demands 
which are being made upon them by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The objects. of the Central Land- 
owners Association were described at 
a recent meeting of the Lancashire 
branch in a speech by Lord Clinton. 
The influential character of the or- — 
ganization may be gathered from the 
fact that Lord Derby was to have pre- 
sided at the meeting but was unavoid- 
ably prevented from being present, 
his place being taken by Lord Stanley. 
Lord Clinton, in the course of ‘his 
speech, gave some remarkable figures 
‘to prove his assertion that the taxa- 
tion of land offended against the first 
-canon of fair taxation, which was that 
there should be equality of treatment 
between class and class. © 


» cen 


By special sorreppondent of The Christian 
\ Science Monitor ~ 


VIENNA, Austria —, Sir William 


aon NDO N, Hngland—The Fabians, in 
secon nd of, their autumnal lectures, 
dt amy question of the pos- 
eg trade unionism. When 
ey Webb, who, with his wife, is 
Heosity upon the, history of the 
> union movement, undertook at 
ew. | ours’ notice—owing to the’ 
woifable absence of G. D. H. Cole; 
xD t of Guild Socialism—to 
the subject, he made it 
» he could not pretend to 
ye ne of argument which Mr. 
i Sy printed syllabus had out- 
himself. 


oe to his book “Toward So- 


0 The Christian Science Monitor 
- European News. 
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e key to the English economic | event marks an important step in the 
Webb suggested that the| history of British farming, and every 
pEeroment, now that it has hope is entertained by agricultur- 
old. of by the Syndicalists, | jst; that a wide development of the 

| a reversal of the historic} growing of sugar beet in Great Brit- 
sment. in 1894 there were only/ ain will take place in the course of 

0,000 papembbers of ‘trade unions; ;the next few years. ' 

are ‘at least 8,000,000. At} In the initial proceedings at. Kel- 

> unions were only very ham no pains have been spared to 
admitted: by economists to| guarantee the success of the move- 
_ noecgyae at all; now they ment. The factory is the . property 
1 important.and.definite| of the British Sugar Beet Growers 

- There is no reason Society, who, with considerable finan- 

ude unionism should not ex- cial assistance from the government, 
10 every worker, and there can| have formed a public company, known 
tt as tolits permanence for/,, Home Grown Sugar, Limited, in 

tal organizations and its|orgér to place: the work at. Kelham 

a exintence as a sudaa in the! on a bus‘ness ‘footing.. The govern- 

_ |ment, however, is taking no part. in 
| the actual management of. the como 


, me aes 
Se ih 


Average Gross Incomé. 


The association, he said, had got out 
figures for the past two years, showing 
the average financial position of a 
‘given. number of estates. The average 
estate in 1919 showed a gross income 
of £20,300. The total expenditure, 
which included annual taxation, tithe, 
rates and such expenditure as was al- 
lowed in the maintenance claim, was 
£15,800, leaving what the Inland 
Revenue liked to call a free incéme of 
£4500, which amounted to 4s. 6d. in’. 
the pound. Out ‘of that sum the land- 
owner had to meet a]l his personal and 
| other charges. When he had done that. 
rhe probably found that he was left not 

with anything like 4s. 6d. in the pound, 
‘and. possibly with a minus sum. 

.. The average estate for, 1921 had a 
gross income of £1240. The total ex- 
penditure was £860, leaving a free in- 
come of £380, or 1s. 5d. in the pound. 

A business man with investments in 
funds was. drawing nearly 16s. in the 
pound free income. . This showed, said 
the speaker, that there was no equality 

of treatment between the two classes. 
The association had decided to.send'a -. 
deputation to the Chancellor of the — 
Exchequer to endeavor to convince 
him that something would have. to. be 
done if landed estates were to be kept 
going at all. : 


Land Profits Tax Proposed » {a 
The remedy —— by. Lord Clin- | ¥ uae 
fon was ,that landowners. Hs Sips 
taxed upon thelr et aettal oe pt 
everyone. else. . ‘He contended : 

while it might have been f “in Ag Sie 
Elizabethan times, to which much land. ee e ; 
a 
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Upon sktocrdcy’ 
@ is no possibility of a rever- 
me cre f in Western Europe, 
“ot th capitalist, the em- 
“ied cooperative society man- 
te ae state official. The limi- 
of trade unionism ‘are not in 


prise. 

The planning: of the buildings and 
the general work of organization at 
Kelham have been greatly assisted 
by expert advice from France, where 
the government recently held a: spe- |. 
cial commission oh the: modern equip- 
ment of sugar beet factories. The 
destruction of nearly 300 of these 
buildings in France during the, war 
necessitatedethis inquiry, the résults 
of which were Made available for 
British use. 


Long-Felt Want ‘Suppl ied 


In this*way ‘very sound foundations 
have been laid for the establishment 
of a sucgessful enterprise. A further 
feature that has been evidenced is 
the generally sympathetic attitude of 
the farming community toward the in- 
dustry. There is little doubt that the 
factory at. Kelham supplies a want 
that has long been felt. For many 
years it has -been realized that the 
climate of Great ‘Britain is quite ‘as 
suitable for the fultivation of sugar. 
beet as that ‘of other European jcoun- 
tries. Until recently, the development 
of the industry has been faced by two 


5 “the professional organiza- 
2 of “trained workers—lawyers, 
hers, itects, and so on—are 
ional. organi tion will’ be. more 
| da ‘ "e unive rsaly ‘Admitted and 

as a check upon « autocracy. 
it:is-claimed that the man- 

t ef industry: will « devolve 

yn th “Ee organizations, the 
clar trade ‘unionists, cer- 
damental facts are lost sight 
“48, for example, no ‘indica- 
of any union between 
‘unions ‘and. professional or- 
ations; and, further, th 
maneg ment” is far too. 
m= fee tor 


hy, 
ee 


ot» 
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le word 
‘simple a 
expotiatie * that anid cluded. 

*Webb, 
men who talk about man- 


nc oy not usually rise above the 


sion, has been in Vienna for some timej-of the stat@ become available. This, News Office 
ite por mah va pea iitelcoy: Stns: rapaniue as is well known, cannot occur until|’ LISBON,  Portugal—The British 
r to extrica e republic ; te 
ep the liens still held by the United sinenn: French and Spanish warships that had 

accomplished is difficult to say. So 

far the whole situation appears to be ; 

gtowing worse’ every die and it is in October, have heaved their anchors 

: and gone away. They were probably 
Solidarity of. Native eee in| glad to go, because theirs was not a 

aoe kindly given the correspondent of ape : arts Necessitates More 

The Christian Science Monitor the fol- i } 

lowing interview on what he calls quitable Working Plan sailors on\ board a Portuguese gun- 
boat felt so: annoyed at the presence 
of the Spanish ship, which they re- 

ginning a mong when dollar LIVINGSTONE, Northern Rhodesia 

(was wor crowns, ‘until the last |—A great step forward has been made . 

week of July, the exchange was rela- . all prepared. The indication to them 

S toward a settlement. of African un~| thot this would-surely lead to war and 
to an international situation as re- 

ms the dollar had reached 1550; then|ern Rhodesia. -The Advisory ‘Council 

ere "was an’ almost “perpendicular which represents some 3500 ‘white set-| 

ascent showing a daily increasing rise _| Vailed upon to hold\ the torpedo back. 
& tlers in this territory, submitted pro The story may not be:..true, but it 
is very much told and there has been 

mained for a few days when with an} (Mr. Strike, whose proposals for co- 

veaahon 4500 rope sea Boge ‘</operation in native rule have made stantly engaged in the prosecution of 

on October er a i 
such a deep impression throughout revolutionary schemes of. their ‘own, 
have flown ret flags from their mast 

5400. crowns to the dollar since the/ that is, making full use of the native 

ae vaciniake, Sts me bifwe ae population as a reservoir for Labor|._ , aye] cabaaiaed ett Memhat: dace 

hing o e war, when ela , 
nd a market for inferior produce, at ‘much inclined to Bolshevism. If 
Portugal should ever make. one ’big. 

Austrians wish eto buy anything from}always subservient to. the supposed 

America they now havé to pay just | interests of the Europeans. 

1200 times the number of crowns they Mr. Strike said ‘that “the alternative dence she will, the sailors in the navy. 
are expected. to be of much use to. 
the leaders on that unhappy. occasion. 

arable. In these, partially settled ter- |. 
ot ee arn te ve porch oorapgpel of | ritories both ‘whites’ and ‘blacks’ have 
epublic of Austria rom | t | ide. 

January to April the comparative sta- olive and work side by side. If the| stterward, as they felt they ‘had nO; tion. A. belief seems to reign that if 
longer excuse for remaining, there| there were any such pepe cer the 
were many who murmured sadly that; royalists would’ probably » eg 

There are abundant signs all over oe That z» 

Section of the Reparations Commis-| Africa at present to eommaoser this 

sion, of which I happened to be presi-| claim. . 

dent; might be successful: During ‘going up apparently in: the outside}benefit the royalists. Note is taken of 

world that there is a'danger of twoithe -attitude of prominent English 
things happening in, Portugal in the! newspapers toward Portugal, and the 
their fortunes to the early fulfillment | fied by arming the natives in civilized | 

of the League of Nations credit scheme,’ Warfare. Native discontent is spread- 

which primarily depended upon ‘the ing and deepening, and what is more| Mental affairs; and. the other: of a/ might be the ethics of any such cam- 
Bolshevist. outbreak on a grand scale,|paign directed against the “oldest 
These possibilities have been ven-' ally” the republic would have the ut- 

or pledging. of any agsets, owned by. the country where white and. black have 

Austrian .Government for a foreign to live side by side there should. be 

loan. or. other parpdsé without’ the! every opportunity for both races to|® Way. that doesnot “aecord ‘with’ the | cumstances’ Portugal would have been 
facts of the situation and have called | very unwilling to have the former Em- 
forth certain official ‘denials; but it} DerorCharles interned on her prop- 


‘from its present calathitous’ financial | are postponed.” 
been on watch in the Tagus since,the 
marvelous how; under such condi- 
pleasant job, and shore attractions 
sé oy / wy 
the Tragedy ‘of the Crown. By special correspondent of The Christian 
sented\ much more than they did that 
tively constant, fluctuating only be-| rest by the generous proposals laid 
gards the peninsula sisters that would 
until over 3000 was reached by Octo- posals of far-reaching importance to 
no denial of it, besides which, as is 
‘further. brief decline it dgain shot: up, the ‘whole of: Africa, bitterly con- 
heads, ‘have expressed’ their determi- 
dollar was worth 5 crowns, its value in| the same tinie utterly regardless of 
headlong plunge into Bolshevism of 
paid in July, 1914. policy was that of trusteeship. The 
Passibilities Examined . have prepared a scheme for attacking 
shortsighted policy of sympathetic: cx- 
bility of the crown’ was due to hopes pre he 
they would soon be’ back again. It!. There is, moreover, an 
May and June there was a distinctive ' Evidence of Native Solidarity 
near future, one being .the necessity | impression has been created that a 
postponement of the relief and repa- serious is the definitely pronounced 
tilated in Paris and London; and it; most. difficu ty in. justifying itself to} 
prior consent of the Reparations Com-| live and develop on their own lines, 
is well known ‘that jh The Christian | erty. at Madeira, but being so appre- 


of the factory. Beyond and 


solved Austrian Reparations Commis- through other ‘sources until the assets Science Monitor from its European 
tic task, and whether i can ever. be 
S OU GHT IN AFRI C Al } companying assassinations took place 
can be carried on. Sir William Goode 
'story in common circulation that the 
for the year,” he said. “From the be- , News Office 
scheme for.torpedoing her, and had it 
July the crown fell until by September ing of the Advisory Council..of North- 
with them, but they were: at last pre- 
Sharply fell to 2600. ‘There. it re-|South and East Africa. 
are a very high-handed lot, are con- 
6000 or a jump of, roughly speaking, | moralizing policy. of “exploitation’— 
of officers who are to‘command them, 
To make it still clearer; whenever tives, except-in so far as they. were 
men prophesy with the utmost confi-. 
= settlers and the natives are insep- 
The periods here illustrated repre- : 
the British first and the rest soon| gf thus: ,provoking foreign interven- 
disastrous failure for both: races. 
credits put forward by the Austrian 
moment and not before, the ery is}| definite interference it would specially 
lic, ®particularly in Austria, pinned | fore the war, have since been intensi- 
ther fihancial and general. govern-; lic is being undertaken. Whatever 
powers. These liens prevent the sale evidence of native solidarity. . -In a 
surprise. They have "been stated ‘in |‘wise...It is said that. in normal cir- 
foreman there is a vast array 
fect freedom.” - 


(Goode, president of the lately dis- ; 
medium of the League of Nations or By special obeeaiaieiitiant- of The Christian 
and economic situation. . It is-a gigan- ) 
R ACI AL H ARMONY revolutionary movement and the ac- 
tions, the economic life.of.the country 
were not good. Besides, there is a 
“Here is. the ‘Tragedy of the Crown’ Scienca Monitor from’ its European .. 
of the others, that they‘ conceived a 
tween 550 and 770.' But at the end of | down by Mr. Strike in a recent meet- 
defy all management, had: no. influence 
ber 5. Twelve days later the dollar|the future of the native races, doth « of 
well known, the Portuguese saijlors 
until on November § it touched over demned the continuance of the de- 
Natioh to be consulted in the selection 
Austfia has increased just’ 1200 times.|the real human interests of the na- 
the full, Lenine.degtee, as many wise | 
Critical Financial Period. interests in Negro Africa of the white 
When the battleships went away,}the foreign consulates with the.object 
ploitation s ‘ll continues*it will end in 
that the proposals ‘for reconstruction 
is rather curious to note that at this’ England were constrained to make @ 
tendency. to improve because the pub- | “These signs, always apparent. be-. 
arising out'of foreign interference inj; veritable campaign against the repub- 
rations liens held by the various|race consciousness and the amazing 
appears that they° have’ caused much|any investigator, friendly or other-|. 
‘mission. In July and during August, and express their netonality in per- 


icials who must be included. The 
s involved in the word man- 
are very numerous and va- 


great obstacles—first, the absence of 
a‘market for home-grown beet, and 
second, the conservative attitude of 


Austrian hopes as to the fruition of 
the League of Nations proposals be- 
came weaker, and when the Finance 


Mr. Strike submitted the following 
proposals which aimied at the heart of 


Science Monitor alone outside Portu- 
gal the dangers, which: have been ob- 


hensive of British feeling toward Por-. 
tugal she felt constrained to accept 
the suggestion at once when it was 


taxation dates back, to put the ‘bulk 
of the taxes on land, it was quite * 
inequitable in these days. There’ has 


ee 


viously real, have been pointed .out 
and explained persistently and with- 
out deviation - hosed ‘more. than two 
years. 

The. foreiex: tatervention would 
have been certain if. the powers had 
not been’ so seriously concerned. with 
other affairs of the first. magnitude; 
the Bolshevism: has missed its. mark 
and, many opportunities, for. there is 
probably’ no other country outside 
Russia’ where it has a stronger hold 
‘than here, and it is increasing. Two 
years ago it was stated and believed 
tobe financed from Moscow; lately it 
has apparently much increased ih 
strength, and there are indications 
that the Republican‘ parties are ’be- 
coming even more apprehensive than 
before upon this score. “ 

Railway traveling in Portugal is 
ceasing ‘to be. dn undertaking to 
which: any amount of<security can 


all native unrest: First, “that imme- 
diate steps should be taken.to remove 
native apprehension as to the security: 
-Of land tenure. The native must -be 
convinced that he is secure, forever 
in -possession of sufficient :Jand suit- 
able for“his proper development and 
of that of his family.” 


Taxation Source of Perplexity 


The problem of taxation always per- 
plexes the native. “Taxation,’ said 
Mr. Strike, “should only be for reve- 
nue purposes, and not as the natives 
‘think—to force. them into the Labor | 
market... All, revenue derived from 
natives should be used entirely vo 
native needs and .development. N 
native should be taxed for the benefit 
of the white man. Likewise in matters 
of education. Industrial, mental, 
moral, spiritual;*and citizenship edu- 
cation should. be given the native in 
such manner. as to enable him: to de- | pe guaranteed, for the servants of 
velop and express: his: own nature and the extremists have fallen into the 
racial ideals. « ‘(habit of throwing stonés at the trains’ 

Forced labor,” continued Mr.!and sometimes shooting at them, and 
Strike, “which had been the’ cause of|there have: been several cases of ob- 
so much trouble, should be‘ entirely | stacles being placed on. the lines with 
abolishéd. If, in the case of govern-| the object: of derailing the trains, in 
ment necessity, Labor had to be pro-|one case the object being achieved. 
cured, it should be adequately paid./|The practice of bomb throwing, which 
Local: industriés should be started so has been rife for a long time past, 
as to give the native work near his | has also ‘been’ intensified. At Aveiro 
own home. The native in all cases! four dynamite bombs ‘were exploded 
should be encouraged to become pro-| recently and much damage done to! 
ficient in the skilled crafts, and in no} buildings in ‘the place. ‘ Subsequently | 
case should he be debarred fr¢m em-! papers were found bearing the words 
ployment as a skilled artisan; such a/ “Fifth group of executions.” 


policy is economically unsound. CN te ? 
“Finally, the natives should be pro- | Revolutionary Movements Afoot 
.At the same time it «was obviously 


vided with a.means to make known 
“heir wishes ofher-than through the | absurd, as the authorities have pointed ' 
out, to state, as has been stated | 


stereotyped channels of the govern- 
abroad, that the present Pfemier, 


ment official. A small ‘committee 
Should.be appointed to watch the best | Maia Pinto; only accepted his office 
when forced to do so ynder the threat 


interests of {the natives and try to 

interpret his wishes. Only by such | that if he resisted he would be sent to 

means will it be possible to-gain the Africa, and there is clearly some bad 
guessing in the suggestion that Italy, 


been an‘ industrial revolution’ since. 
those times, and much of the wealth’ 
of the country Has passed into other 
hands than the landowners. 

Another important aspect, of the . 
matter was also touched upon by the 
speaker. He showed that owing to the 
rapidity with which estates are being 
broken ‘up and are‘ changing hands, 
there is a danger not merely that 
individual Jandowners will disappear, 
but that the present landowners‘ag a 
class will become extinct. This would 
bring about vast social changes. - -No 
class, he said, had contributed more 
in the way of voluntary personal 
service and charity to the general 
well being of the community. There 
is no doubt but that these arguments 
will have their effect upon both 
Parliament and the public. 


BONUS LEGISLATION IS URGED 
_ Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—Pas- 
sage of legislation by Congress grant- 
‘ing # bonus to world war veterans is 
ht t stic One |ursed in a resolution adopted by the 
Svar Knows pee aust nana i Rhode Island House .of Represent- 
Portugal, but, fhe best guess in this atives. : a4 
case would probably be that nothing = Z ; 


will happen. The authorities hesitate “ 
A Great Store for 


too much, and these announcements 
MEN’S SUITS 


about what they hope to do soon are 
just nonsense, for everybody knows 
that if they wished to arrest the mis- 
creants they could do so without delay. 
You'll, find here clothes that have 
the good characteristics of fine 
custom tailoring. Fabrics thas 
eannot be excelled. 


BexSel 
sison at Fo 


Portland , Oregon. 


Minister returned from a pilgrimage 
to, Paris and London with no appre- 
ciable credits, pessimism started to 
prevail, It then began to be realized 
for the first time that it was improb- 
able the United States. could take 
action regarding” its Austrian liens 
until Congress had dealt ‘with the ques- 
tion of foreign loans. By the end of 
September pessisnism had ‘become un- 
Great~ Britain tends to increase this bridled and in 95 days the dollar rose 
desire of farmers to seek fresh ave- about 2000 crowns. 

nues, by which their work may be|: «Jn the second week of October, 
made more remunerative.. It is|atter the Finance Minister’s coura- 
obvious that, under the existing con- geous speech announcing that Austria 
ditions of high wages and falling | woyld adopt a self-help: policy, there 
prices, the ordinary routine methods | was a sharp decline in thé dollar and 
of mixed farming can only result in |the crown rose 500 points. Then came 
very moderate financial returns. the armed resistance’ df the Hunga- 


Sugar Beet as a Staple Product rians to the occupation of the Burgen- 


land, accompanied by raids of Hun- 
From ‘the agricultural- standpoint, 
the introduetion of the sugar beet a oy irregular troops into Austria 
into the regular rotation of crops on ef sy oS 
the farm is most desirable. The cul-|‘*‘Near-Coup” and Its Results 
tivation of sugar beet provides an ex-} «ppg naturally drove the crown 
cellent. opportunity of “cleaning” the| gown again. No sooner had the out- 
land, and the deep-rooting habit: of look become more pacific than’ King 
i any other. consumers. |the plant makes a very favorable}cnharles upset the international apple- 
nature of production, preparation for the succeeding cereal | cart wth his. _jllefated return to 
‘crop. Moreover, certain by-products Hungary. | Most of the \fations. sur- 
of the manufacture of sugar are ex- rounding Austria mobilized and for 
ceedingly useful feeding-stuffs for live! several days war. appeared ‘inevitable. 
stock. Although Austria hoped net .to be a 
The British farmer, therefore, is participant and to escape attack, the 
likely to have very little hesitation) oytiook was naturally- disastrous to 
in cultivating the:sugar beet to a large| her reviving commerce ‘and to her 
extent, provided that it can be grown | ability to obtain supplies of food and 
at a reasonable profit. On this: latter coal. The crown continued to smash 
point, expert opinion varies consider- |'downward. All elements were favdr- 
ably. It is generally admitted that|able to panic. Austrians, with their 
the initial steps at Kelham have been | crowns, rushed to buy, not what they 
made on sound lines, and that the suc-|-wanted, but anything ‘at all for fear 
cess of the industry now. depends| the crown: by tomorrew might -pur- 
mainly upoh the degree of econdmy | chase only half of what it .purchased 
which the farmer can exercise oa pro- | today. Others rushed to change their 
ducing the crop. crowns into marks, lire, dollars or 


ess Jowering of o marks, | . 
pounds. . The ‘flight’ from the crown 
| Price P robably Will Be Lower | which really had starte@’in the begin-’ 


cause; consequently 
of. ‘matters cannot 
. er left either; This year, by reason of the assiat- ning of September, was-in full swing 
ror industry or to the | ance. granted by the government from} and an unfortunately large’ number of 
are’ bein them.” | the development, fund, Home .Grown} Austrians believed that~thetime -had | and the white -settlers can live and | {7 
Sugar, Limited, is prepared to. pay| come to desert the sinking ship. work out their respective aims in 
=e For - the > pees £4 ter ton ea sugar de-|* “This sensational collapse in: the ppeace, content, and cooperation. .By 
he e ( under which | livered at the factory. In consequence 
baa hi 


yalue.. of. the, ‘crown ‘Yeacted.. djsas- | this means it will be possible to avert 
tobe Dates 400 farmers have grown the crop | trously | on the fi ot the state. | the appalling disaster .of racial con- | |} 
e lecturer | né > ONE yea and although the yield per Hes 
me: Yo ie ch ttle 


the farming qonmpnarty toward its\ 
cultivation. 

It has been|. Happily, during the last few years 
the British agriculturist has been 
becoming much more receptive toward 
progressive, ideas until today he is 
distinc ¥* alixious ’ to glean informa- 
tion whigh is likely to lead to the ex- 
pansion of his industry. The present 
critical position of agriculture in 


made to her. 

The situation is so full\of danger 
that on more than one occasion it. has 
been considered expedient to bring out 
the troops at night and establish for- 
midable forces at various points. The 
above mentioned combination of ex- 
tremists of left and right were most 
in view when an unusually big Repub- 
lican military demonstration was made 
a short time: ago,-troops being massed 
in the Edward VII Park. All this is 
vastly disturbing, and well may that 
ardent patriot, Admiral do Rego, make 
a fervent appeal to all Republicans to 
present a united front in this hour-of 
the gravest crisis, to the end that the 
republic may be saved from anarchy. 

From time to time there are an- 
nouncements that the government and 
police ‘are steadily. pursuing their in- 
vestigations into the assassinations of 
eminent personages that took place in 
October, and that important arrests 
may soon be expected. The public are 
told that the authorities come near 
to being able to put their fingers on 
‘the culprits, and that in the end they 


must be understood before 

undertaken by the. trade 

; is considered. 
| that in a large enterprise'the old 
; initiative: of the craftsman 
2 reduced to a common level, 

t the reduction of the. work- 

o the simplicity of competence 

been accompanied’ by the. relega- 
t certain ae functions to 
Dioyer. These may 

udec 4 ee main head- 
“yr The decisidn as to what 
‘much shall be produced, and 
ag ‘when it shall be produced; 
it as to the manner 

h production is to take place; 

» conditions under which the 

shall ibe employed. 


s’ Needs Come First. 


arse 
“Tt is evident that with what shall 
be i‘ the workers concerned 
hing to do. The needs of the 
su are the first corisideration, 
ad workers involved have no 
'to do with the decision as to 
t shall be produced, and when and 


nsic de: ed; and the functions of vo- 
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“n , as 5 to. 
, the trade unions are spe- 

qualified by their ignorance 

ft alternative, to decide. The 

ft the papenteye on the other 

tibernte! y, pidked and 

resg purpose of 

consumers. want, 

sty their - desires; 

bias corresponds with 

? mers, who want 

‘ab cheap as possible, 
wish (t6 be as successful 


- other - hand, it does not 
t . consumers how the re- 
of cc is. effected, whether 
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INDIANA POWER PLANT PLANS 
Special t® The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

GARY, Indiana — It has been an- 
/ nounced here that a $25,000,000 elec- 
‘tric power plant will be erected on the 
Indiana side of the state line north of 
Hammond. The plant will stand on 
13 acres of ground recently purchased 
for $323,000. 


tes 
tl 
| ¢ 


whole trust of ‘the native and build a 
new country where the native races | —-—— — : - 


“Every Article Reduced 


(Contract Lines and Groceries Excepted) 
fn Meier & Frank’s 
January Clearance Sale 
New Going On ee 


Government expenditufe for all ex- rages 
chine : ish is very, moderate on account of| ternal supplies was ed, owing 
“it. is here exceedingly dry season, it is an- “MARINE WAGES AGAIN CUT 
y vocational 


to the’ falling exc ge, no less. than . 
ated that the price ‘in question is} five times as com with the early |~ Speciaf to The Christian Science Monitor 
; part. of September. What that implies from its Eastern News Office ~ 
‘bean be realized when it is stated that 


NEW YORK, New York—Following 
Austria is dependent. for 75 per cent ja 15 per cent reduction some months 
of her food and fuel on foreign mar- 


wages. of marine workers on 
-kets. . To. meet this .ehormously in- | 


Seieions deep-sea vessels have again 

{creased expenditure, the printing | been’ seduced, this time from 15 to 33 
Aus bn} per cent. The. 

with . this : 


pm rey sme 
gy tt - men upon it. . | 
ies) ‘ibs ortoneats tae 


United Seaton National 


- OREGON 


rip rate owners; ' : 

ship Owners. 

he|scale. has been communicated e. 
hea board, whose we — ‘eva, -* 


ia a Rid RN gc ae 
sie ws ferea POW as oe oe! ae Be Sey ‘ 
OME AL TR EMBL ae SO” EE OE SO ei io tae . Pe - 
ae tt ATs hk f { F4% € Me Si MY va we re Dee e 
RELA Lit 4 be ae ri, | | KA Tae aha -world. © It had become. a ques- | “PROBLEMS F ZACING oo sebigeliatiibink jideve hich have! PAYMENT BY SOVIET 
weary vibe it. IN tion whether the working men of Aus- j been issued by the government for : a 
ve It Un Soa A SHIPP GS CRISIS i pee " piacoeae ty <—— ney” BIG ENGLISH CITIES the extension of their boundaries have} | RUSSIA FALLS SHORF 
pes suk Ase diplomacy has managed to Government Enterprises Said to ph meh Se seem ve ae boned me West Riding County Council, a By special correspondent of The Christian 
| ao. without the aid of the Vatican anal” not, position would haye tohe resolution has been passed by that Science Monitor from its European 
oop such aid. The aor is that the |’ “Demands d ‘High: ‘Co ts wera as weather tere eS peel f tention Is Drawh t be. Claiee of mission to be set-up to investigate| WARSAW, Poland—The Polish Gov- 
overnment - has, according ~ to the an shipbuilding industry. stag x) Several Leading Municipalities cath ees onthe args that ih ernment, through Roman Knoll, the 
7 7 ae ‘this means that the expendi-| ,, , 
licals, sought to give pleasure to ‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor ‘ “for : Political ‘Unification at} ture of public money forced upon the ~ bite prraranse Rigo Repose! 


he-Roman Ca in ‘France and Sg orp | 
tholics. an from its Australasian News Office |CHAMBER OF PRINCES : of 7 Their “R tus “Prema —— in the neighborhood of the a ay wicks tt ain pres 
Ol» « EN ESpec roughs and upon the County Coun-/ Government in which it affirms tha 


Ul , ‘ 
che ee ori tke bite ee me aeneriy ot ine Mioer area! -A POWER ININDIA| 

ae SS of |fore’ not essentially and exclusively | . rig gob “se se5p vost ae no EE . / | cil by the continuous efforts of the! although’ half a year has passed since 

| “Chin jone of foreign politics, but on the con- Cees at the epren ebterh oe cenit. | By hehe eitretheliinns of The Christian special ‘to The Christian Soidnee Monitor. baal ste re to extend their/the exchange of the ratifying docu- 

brn 2 et =a pease ponies; ‘and including . the byilding: program and a ee | te - a8 MNO ytds ae g t Gidirena, ; ¢ the West 1 Riding iboats eee Or ee ee eee ee eee 

© embassy has been setup because | +46 line of steamers already in com-| ALLAHABAD, India—Lord- Reading| “ONDON, England—Several even's| - cil, Sir James Hinchcliffe, lifts | the clauses has been fulfilled by the 

ea | not me d Bre rg riaiy epaesr ons mission, are causing anxiety. The|opémed the sécond -session of the} Wich have recently taken place in|.) question out of its local setting Government of the Soviet Republic 

y| that the bia tg ogonghiee sits te reason given by the Minister is the |Chamber of: Princes, but the attend-| connection with the local affairs Of) 244 defines the issue as one vital to| On th t in spite of th 

some saknate jae it: S Sepeqcent: in excessive cost of conducting these en- me gion 9g sr ee as might ‘have | London and other important cities in|jthe future of local government didimation: pach toed are eee ial 

The Radicals take care to state that ah paance oy sw 6 ie = eee te 0 cP hal ay te Seth: Great Britain have had the ‘effect of/ throughout the whole country. He/as to its willingness to return to Po- 

|| they bave no personal quarrel -with a Whe: ‘crisis he the shipping magnates} to meet the Prince of Wales. Some |"rinsing into prominence some diffi- manan She objections that the system / land and her citizens all that justly 

he the Roman Catholic Church and are S-apeanted’ st & dapdtats hich |are in Europe .and the Maharaja of|cult problems in connection with the | ° iocal government established by! belongs to them, the Soviet Govern- 

as friendly toward the Roman Cath- wa ea at a deputation w . | Parliament is being destroyed piece-| ment continually and -systematically 

| olics as toward the Protestants and waited upon Mr. Poyriton while” nt o wo h is detained at Geneva by his| British local government system. The meal, and that the wishes of the local} avoids the fulfillment of even the 

was in Adelaide by those who urged |@uties on. the.League. of Nations. - It | refwsal of the government to approve | population are overridden. smallest articles of the treaty and 


| the Jews. But they protest against is, of cours - | r 

i" dtiy, special tevor being ahown toward nae 4. nathirtios pe yok ANE ro bc B Srl te theet tsediacty ic the Lord Ashfield’s “tube scheme,” which Leeds and. Bradford Also Heard bases its whole relationship to this act 

| the: sPotecn acl mp ran abr eh shipbuilding contracts, and not cur- | 8&me ‘manner asa freely elected Legis- Omen a Puppet so spend 26. Si pre heya wensrinaninpes na egy. 20. 9 

"{the keynote Of governmental. policy rail the od am in any way. The | lative Assembly. The agenda, for one | 00,000 on the extension of the under- r dames declares that it is no| ‘The note then proceeds to enumer- 
| . program in any y: longer the fashion to ask for an al-| ate the instances proving the above 


'|.toward the adherents of all religions : . thing, would not be sufficiently large,,TOUNd railways of London, has ex- 
original proposal was to’ build four Mee! 0 ;;Dosed the confusion which existS|teration of boundary on the grounds | Statements and concludes with the fol- 
lowing affirmation: “In view of this 


s ketion and the Vatican should not be singled | ...2.)5 at Port Adelaide but, in view |2Md another thing is that the princés 
ee out as superior to the centers of other | the outlook, one was withdrawn | #9 rulers of states have duties to their/#™mons the . competing. systems Of | 4 genuine overfiow of population, or 

religious beliefs. The law of separa- from the, yards which were established | Subjects, which it must. be confessed trams, .omnibuses and railways. which an cenit of ‘uenie: taeiainan condition of affairs the Polish Gov- 

tion was not directed against tle specially for that. purpose. The Min- that they discharge far more ade- make up the traffic service of London; ‘ ernment is forced to doubt.if the Soviet 

Roman- Cathglics. It merely placed |i.+o, said that the federal government | @wately: than do the members of the this,.in turn, has shed a vivid light arising from the existing boundary. | | Government in general is able to fulfill 

4 them 0 the same level.as others. The was prepared to incur a rea Legislative. Assembly to their ‘con-} UPD ‘the maze of local authorities |The government instead is asked to | ‘any of the obligations it has under- , 

institutten of the pareerr places them/}5<5 ‘but there was a limit to that, | 8tituents. None the less,- it is to be which,. together, are responsible for | exercise its imagination, and to pic- | taken; consequently, also, those in re- 
see | on a’ higher level:~ allowing ‘even for a good margin to | hoped that’ the princes will assert for directing the.local affairs of this great | iu. the country surrounding the bor- | gard to Poland, which were so 
Further, the French Radicals ACCUSC | establish the enterprise in Australia, | themselves more’ of a position’ than | 4F¢a- eens 12 ne: ae ough 60 or more ‘years hence, and so) anenes Yeees BES & YOR See ae 
va | the clergy of being reactionary. Théir which he.supported as most advisable. ‘they have hitherto done as a Chamber. | Greater.London are some 120 separate . _™ | for half a year have’ been -continu- 
er | influence is ‘reactionary and they are; jy; - Poynton stated that operations |. Lord Reading uttered weighty words | authorities. ranging from the County (conclude, on _ purely hypothetical | ally repeated. The Polish, Government 
dis- | NOW securing: too. much strength in| y2q ‘been retarded seriously by|°f Wisdom as.to the great changes Council itself down to the small urban | grounds, that future circumstances| expects from the Soviet ‘Government 
‘at high places, . in the government, in the| ctrikes. one of which had extended which were sweeping over India and to. or rural districts of Molesey or wilt justify the .extension proposals|no new~promises but an immediate 
way. | army, at’the Quai -d’Orsay: \ It is.to be over ronan months. but that no trouble the statesmanlike attitude of the! #istree. It is merely ordinary cOMm- | and, incidentally, the immediate dis-/| fulfillment of these obligations for 
.| feared that this perennial problem is had. taken place “ty the shipbuilding princes in giving the majority of the | Monsense to say that such services a3 /| ruption of existing local government which the appointed term has already 

ions and affirming ‘the | f° from being solved ih France,.and | ,-4, themselves. .The relations be- | States an organic unity. He referred | that of transport, for example, should | organizations. passed. 
ie impo rta a Cs otithe Vatican,| that presently the quarrel will nent tween the employers and the workers briefly to matters.of policy. where the | b¢ under unified control. for the-whole/ The chief reasons given by Leeds (Signed) “Chargé d’Affaires 
nih + outsifie. Then | break out. . had.,been a model of harmony, but |2¢tion ofthe imperial government im- of this area.. As is well known this/and Bradford in. their applications ROMAN KNOLL.” 
bh the cost ‘of labor was the difficulty. The | Pinged.on matters likely to affect the is far from being. the case, and the| were that the extensions were neces-/| Up to the present time the Soviet 
| present’ muddle is the natural ’result.|sary because of the greatly changed | Government has paid 1,600,000 gold. 


aM is n omy tes act + 
dp! ere: le- of os 1 ether A ’ TT. Is tas princes—the - Fiscal Commission, the 
> borders CAN DA's A ITUD E,, _ | ¥er-osentative of the shipbu''¢ing firm reorganization of the forces of the / Fortunately, however, the Royal Com-|-conditions of. local government, the rubles as the first installment due to 
{mission on London. Government has/ important duties which were now in-| Poland. The sum assigned for the 


iiatic combina a tlons 5 p 
nat : hich- had the contracts objected that 
r in hisviee: a | ON. EXTENDING TRADE it was wrong to take the: pose Pwr states which, based on the recom- 
ee. onsider hie ye sre ae. an: on the initial ship. as. the basis for mendations of the Maharaja of Alwar, | 20W begun its work. trusted to local authorities, and the/| first installment was 10,000,000 rubles, 
a Page acrrapaee rr Be to ‘The Chri oN ce Monitor | starts on the assumption.that on the, Im the provinces the great towns of | additional duties which were con-|and already the date has passed for 
Special stian D future. construction. , A 
Vessel’s V e tae outbreak of: war all the -resourees ot sion oat Leeds afd Bradford ‘are stantly being imposed on them by} which the third installment ought to- 
essels Value Depreciating the. princes~ would be placed without | @1so being compelled to. face problems; Parliament. The -whole of these! pe paid. | 
' of unification.. The Lord Mayor Of/ grounds apply with equal force to the 


_ MONTRHATs “Quebec—Maj. Hugh A. 
Chisholm, former Canadian ‘Govern-! “When this first: ship Ts completed,” stint at the disposal of the King ; 
| ment Trade -Commissioner “in Cuba,| insisted the spokesman on behalf of|Emperor. The imperial service troops | Manchestér has. strongly advised the! county, and thus a_ direct ~ conflict TASMANIAN STATE ENTERPRISES 
who has been appointed Trade Com-/|the constructing firm,1“and tried -for | are being given a definite place in the! city to seek powers to extend its| arises which can only be satisfactorily Fe ee ee eeiareik Matha Seicaimaal 
| missioner to India, spent some time in six: months, {t will compare favorably | scheme of internal security. , India as | boundaries to bring in the surrounding | settled on national lines. ‘eens ~ yqermni nas ond Steen “<kdian 

ontreal peforé: leaving. for Calcutta -with other Australian-built vessels:’ |@ whole made a good response during | Parishes. If his advice is followed the| A further reason for a full investi- sacmiiee” ; Pubcavete Pees. «glee 

| to assunie his new duties. Recently, “That is not saying very much,” re- the war, though not , 80 good as perfer- extent of the city’ will he more than gation of the question is that of the , : 
| Major. Chisholm traveled all. over plied Mr. Poynton, “although I am not | ¥id politicians are “inclined to make | doubled, for the present aréa of 23,000| expense incurred »by the legal pro- state enterprises started in Tasmania 
Canada to give Capadian ‘manufac- doubting the workmanship.” out. ©The best response of. British | acres will be increased to 50,000. The} ceedings necessary whenever bounda-| within the last financial year were 
turers and exporters important infor- The. representative of the Amalga-| India ta — in fe atter'the early Leng era auaeenone te gs cpm Dy Ragga gpeees Se bse the state insurance office and the 

. Soe reverses in-Mesopotamia and as a re-| has cause s has. given startiing detalis ) 

mation on “behalf. of, the. Department ited iety of Engineers of Australia p an "s- | with the-simdlar'action of Bir fhingham thin gotnt.” “ivery. little. rurat eouhs stite shipping office. According to the 
: recent budget speech of the Treasurer 


a a . oe fT ing 'afgued that the reason the Common- | S8ult ofthe intensive recruiting methods | . 
of. Trade’ and* Cotimer egarding wealta: Gove ent was thinking of |2dopted by Sir Michael D.. Dwyer,, the | 10 years ago. .. | cil has to have two K. C’s to represent 
it,” he said, “and there are agents and | the insurance office, after meeting all 


“ag 
®<and indeed. split - | Cuba: as. other South American mar- ; . 
2 Shoe ko) Ip ee | abandoning the project’ was that this | Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 

on win fi : tak al se > this, r ec b yew tay phe teatime particular class- of rena ae not a and General Sir Charles Monroe,‘ the Birmingham's Benefits. Cited clerks and a trainload of witnesses, | charges, including state income. tax, 
or “example on attitud ‘of ‘Canadians. toward: the de. success, | | commander-in-chief. But the response}: !™ justification. of the proposed ex- The cost of one of.these committees is| made a net profit of £3432, and the 
Mit PP ng 6a 1 a, sir ability of extending Canadian trade| ‘The Minister corrected that conten- | of thé princes was overwhelming and} tension of Manchester it. is pointed anywhere from £5000 to £7000 a/ receipts of the shipping office ex- 
¥, ort d; particularly so in relation to tion, and said/the real reason was that it was instant. It impressed the whole | out’ in the Manchester ‘Guardian that day.” Evidently there are two sides| ceeded the expenditure by £5000. 
uth American countries.‘Every-| the government could not. see the ‘end | a dee in August, 1914. They govern! nny penéfits followed in the case | (0 ne ee pele a oe sacs yr Poy. rn fen 
aly not: where ‘was shown. eagerness ‘to learn! of the period when the ships would: be) {bractically one-third of India and may f Birmingham. A’ great simplifica-. yee aoe ge ag se het nd agreingag heals sade peeing 
ways an othe; ‘peculiar’ and particular needs of delivéred. Every day, he said, : ves- even yet play a very important réle. | ° & do invaluable work if it lays on of these two enterprises are con- 

| pective foretgn customers, whereas |séla were going down in value all fats réle would be very important if| tion. of the machinery of local gov-| equitable rules for general i ra sidered highly satisfactory. 


a r ago, “Major ‘Chisholm said, in-| over the world, but the cost of build- British were Suddenly. to withdraw | ernment in the district was brought: 
Fran bon Ws ice was the. rule, people ap-|ing the federal boats foe going up. poms oa nor be left to found his| snout. By-laws whicl were in‘ con- \—_———— 
} ; iy pearing.to consider that the’ domestic | The government was anxious to starf sa” the Sse heh aches ag psc flict with each other on many points ye rhe - ee 
atic uy ecinlgge provided a bu ciently: satisfac- thet industry if that could be donevat India: and by the fe: 6 rs 2s Hieaeie were coordinated. Where there were | eee 
& "6-1 tory; outlook. &@ reasonable expenditure, but “there which, it A b ided: th ? Re On| eight or nine parishes and Poor Law 
rch: and) nt the: potential oppditanities in was -4 limit to what ‘the texpayers alee a Bae acl ir ‘ ge eh oan authorities there is now only one, 3 
Tela- Cuba ‘and. the West Indies aré to be} ought to stand. f | their vse Renate an ig ne "and the, city has taken. over. the con- 
-| developed, and if the great market} The first ship-turned out, cost £28 ‘any appearatice of seh te . ‘ae trol of the police work, which was aoa Throughout fies: 
| there is to be-shared by Canadian man-/a‘ton, and the. Minister looked .upon The a htria Scnié to wrt miter Ph a. previously . administered from. the 
| ufacturers and exporters, direct steam-| that as a very creditable result, start- ing referred she of conuidardnic cal centers of three counties—Warwick, 
}ship, communication with’ Canada is, a|ing as they had done without practical portance to the princes—the Press Act,| Worcester and Stafford. The outly- | | - . 
| primaty egsential,” said Major. Chis-| experience of shipbuilding, and with which the government has decided to! 128 districts were supplied by the city | | 
|holm. “Then, Canadians should; and| ali the disabilities that accompanied fepeal. There is a cacente ataniud pr: with gas and -water before-the amal- ; t 
; Must, ‘develop a greater personal re-|a new inc try, He did not think then | force in the argument adduced b the gamation took place, but since that 
| lationship ‘with the merchants and im-| that the time would come when there: Viceroy, that a measure could al time:they have had the use of ‘Bir- 
porters.of Cuba -— her ‘neighboring} would be a big reduction. The last be retained on the statute book for mie mingham’s trams and electricity sup- : 
| republics, for in. other part of the} industrial decision; in -which. the :en- benefit’ ofthe princes which: it has; P!Y: as well. In general, ‘it may be}|-' | 

r grave | world does the ‘personal equation’ ginegerse’ were concerned, and which)peen decided is unnecessary for the | S@id< that the reasons advanced by alin ui ar 

ef, count for so much’ in. business.” ’. | gave them a 44-hour week, meant’ an King Emperor. Some substitute must|the Lord Mayor.of Manchester for ' : sts 

the extension ‘of the city’s boundaries 


> the discourse Jincrease 6f at — £50, 000 in one obvious! 

y be found to. protect the 

‘are, that | PLAN FOR TASMANIA'S ” yard-alone. » .| princes from attacks made on them | were. the reasons which cag — ~ . 

‘observed, is that y | Contracts on Slidin ‘Scale: Basis ‘|from within the territories of British} Birmingham development ne ll ec al ec 

The Pope is tratia. ios ap st. > cinta ae rs nl earnest attention of the Viceroy, and desire the full-time allegiance of the 
| wearise, mw eae afer h the forthcoming session is to be the | business men: who transacted ‘their 


en) “same ‘Way as the Special re rhe = Slee asiter, ister, “what is in front of.them. ‘The 

empe” is particularly from. stralasian News Office subject of a resolutio d by the business’ each working day in the city || 

Te declares that | . HOBART, Tasmania — Tasmania is the “on ecatenent santet: Wary, on ae araje of ar and. putvoff their. citizenship nightly Every mete of White Goods—for all pur- 
ship hg or any other indus- “I am sure that Your Highnesses | and.at week-ends when returning to poses lingerie, - blouses, baby clothes, bed- 


n is that inspired | t6 have the distinction of having the 

+ forel but it goes on to! first’ electrically-driven ship. in the try’ at.suth a great sacrifice. As the will already have realized that the| their homes in_ outlying districts. 

‘Bay on icantly that the opponents| Australian Commonwealth. The ves-|>08ts are built they are taken over) oj. 06 of the Indian-states in the India| Birmingham’ also wished to acquire ding, towels, sheets and cases, tablecloths, 

Tan ‘atekt . “deund sure “ by the Commonwealth Government } ' . : ’ ? ’ 

= the’ thi 6 me _ . persistently sel is to be built at Hobart and is for- shippihg’ line. How csn that ine¢om- ‘Of the future-is a ‘problem which it is| facilities for town-planning on a d ti 1] f d his h li t 

oot pa atte ak woul a : ‘the’ question Pgs sa 7 gd ret reat. ‘bee pete with other companies whose ships difficult to solve and requires much | really adequate scale; and it is here || Uh grit Oo a 1g pee l Y 
aay yi raffic. across the River Derwent be-/ | thought. For the-present I will’ merely that the effects of the amalgamation — wnic 

are bought. at cheaper rates?:. At the ask Your Highnesses to ponder the| have so far been most noteworthy. WwW ite aust stan a at prices ;, 
insure definite savings in January. 


Jeo Dis I Pras t Hobart and Bellerive. > 
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: 3 “Modified present rate of freights a good deal. problem. and to look ahead.” In the case of Leeds and’ Bradford, 
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The electric ‘ship is to-replace an} ‘of the primary produce of Australia 
SAN. FRANCISCO 


plyoudibdlatsaamenernagents | 
Af Satan ng Agi RRA : reply ‘that the | ancient paddle» wheel steamer—twin cannon be got away,.and theremust be | ZUNMNMIUIMUNTIT 
6\ Villard’s Allard 


bs Hunt: 2 jered, and’ that! poats bridged together ‘really, | with | © 2 
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s have ch e hang , in vhia rer does has maintained the service making | >® h 
| in ‘this. respect? nee mean that the government will have to} = 
| several trips daily, for an: unbroken Weith doen eons, watarially the 'é =_ 
sae Misses 
Style and eal 


a ba ate ae rey 
| it meat tt of the 
Sood rane + SS - period of 66 years. This- ancient ‘ves- of the vessela before the line will take. 
Without Extea: 


modif that its 
as sel, which was: constructed. of Tas- 
sed, that an. shian hardwood, was built at Hobart, ene te lag Agog mere been | | : 
become | ond has the same engines that she had | /¢t 0m 4 sliding scale basis which pro-|=" tigi ‘ie | 
is ‘that | on the day of her launch. Tt is named vides that the higher the cost of con-'2 ae oy GRANT AVE. AT GEARY, 
he Radicals | Ka and is believed to be the struction, the less ‘profit the firm! will =. ~ SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
“Pag increased Eanes ‘steamer in the world that is|S¢t. Jf the cost got so high;as. £33.22 - Teléphqne Douglas 2100 
‘vation, still trastiinae a ton there would not” be any profit |= . : 
, at all.” ty 
: ‘ Ifthe 44-hour week were applied | 
j without the aid |INDIANA’S ONLY CITY. aaxacrn to.the shipbuilding yards of Australia's. | Pr esenting 
-need.of it today? Special to Rey Christian Science Monitor | the. extra cost to the government 
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tament of \Mr. MICHIGAN’ CITY, Indiana—This What, asked the Minister, was the 
| "which it is| city ‘began the ‘new year under. the }position in-Germany? The ‘men there = 


city manager form of g ment, worked ‘nine hours a day, Za = os ° 
[vere it the only municipality ing hour of that to. the rath in = for Honolulu the Orient and 
under this system./ Australia the whole tendency was to}: 
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erso to pen he gina was a 
pk named Le. Breton, 
him to undertake the 
) translation of an "ng- 
“A Cycloped:: or 
lary of the Arts and |- 
2 15 years before. 


= sel ‘a remarkable. young | 


ideas, full of strong feel- 
with a tremendous wish 4 
@ nd elpft to everybody. “A 

= inte him. paike 
le vrai” (Do what is 
"what is true) was his 
- He lived in France in 
im eat zs and everywhere 
ae ae the chiet cause of 
vrongdoings of the poor wa ig- 
| “there came “before him 
on of an encyclopedia, written 
written not by one man 
M1 the best one rome He said }. 
te gin ty for gathering 
é ali that new. thought 
n-knowledge which existed 
in scattered fragments. 
ask what they desired, 
cone should be answered 
s and truth. It should 
» movements- of the stars 
g of @ pair of silk stock- 
ledge and all instruc- 
e that knowledge, in one 
sorpd asne ably of volumes. 
linn ler was astonished 
wiidered but he consented. He 
ae png from the government, 
ney ‘from three other book- 
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- D ‘was ready to work 
jes “ (sometimes he did 80 
a get 'o a time without \stop- 
contributions, to correct, 
| » Sup nd, and write every- 
tha “others did not. His in- 
ee W no limit, and such: was 
r accuracy that it was said 
was a deluge in which every- 
‘perished save a single copy of}. 
ncyclopedia, everything could be 
ne cconst acted from its illus- 
oe _ descriptions. Diderot | 
bo visit the workshops, 
n at the loom, to have the 
to pieces and set to- 
“in: “order to: notice and 

1c ‘smallest detail. 
eo he was not deeply 
yn 4 mathematica} affairs, 
got D'Alembert to Sitioene his 
colleague, and as the work 
the list of writers’ included 
n¢ = made the literature of 
: “Pu hm agi Rousseau, 
r e stately 
D Heht-hearted, ‘Marmohtel, 

‘ous Condorcet. - 


s a host, of unsought 

ee ./ encyclopedia -ral- 
was ‘the best in France 

be standard of light and social 
one biographer. “The 
Of all the great improvements 
e on ‘France by the Revo- 
; _ been sown by the en- 


Peer years to bring out the 
_ and after that one each 

t with the publication of the 
ume the two great forces / 
on and state massed their 
a it, and a struggle 
th" lasted to the end. The 
desired to euppress a 
Saal the chief articles’ were 
en oped make men think. “Every 
has “soap own telescope,” said 
at. | government was.against 
use it taught the dignity of 
an the rights of the people. 
S put in prison, and the 

oan ae the printing of 
“However, . things 

'in those days. 

: ries tried 

ithe encyclopedia them- 

: were ‘not clever enough, 
months the ent 

t and D’Alembert to re- 

r work When the seventh 

» it aroused an even 

n of condemnation than 
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THE. *CHILDREN’ S PAGE 


~ Father 


‘Father hitched up Doll and I climbed 
into the buggy beside Father. Father 
was going to town for the mail. We 
! went “nearly every day. Father liked 


| ito have. his mail every day, if possible. 
Father took the lines in one hand and 


- 


‘Doll began to trot fast. .I sat beside 


_} Father and watched Doll trot along the: 


box, as this gives greater'stability, and | 
may be so adjusted as to slope out- 
ward. a little,. instead of being. per- 
fectly upright. Having stitched the 
back in place, fill up the box itself 
with stuffing, ... shreds of wool or 
rag, bit of hay or cotton-wool, filing 
it sufficiently to make the top of the 
seat round and ¢ushiony. Cut a*round 
piece. of the material rather larger 
than the seat, pad it with a,layer of 


{autumn -road where the asters “were 
growing almost up to”the wheels of- 


our buggy. The weods were begin- 


Ining to turn all colors, and the or neatly, and sew them with stitches 
cchards were full of apples’, and the!taken through the sides of the box. 


goldenrod was growing in beautiful 
masses along the road. 
| Pretty soon, Father gave me the 
llines and I held them in both hands 
ur Doll went right on trotting very 
fast along the.road. She knew Father 
'was not driving, but she did not mind 
J enat. ‘Father began. to tell me a story 
;about the telephone wires. Then he 
told ‘me to stop Doll and we would 
hear the song of the telephone wires. 
So-I pulled in the reins, and Doll 
stopped stock still and waved her ears 
back and forth, so that she could hear 
the story, too. The wind came blow- 
ing/across the meadows, past the old 
schoolhouse, and the most beautiful, 
clear little tune began to. come-along 
the telephone wires. And we listened. 
| Then Father said something to Doll 
‘and she began to trot again. She was 
-: glad that she had stopped to hear the 
‘wires. We often talked to her when 
, we were driving. 

We were almost to the village. . 


It 


-{ seemed avery large place to me. 


| There were white and green Houses, 
‘and brown ‘houses, and -they were 
‘quite ‘close together, and they had 
small yards and gardens, and one 
could talk to one’s-neighbor without 
going out of the yard, I thought a 
city must be like this. Our farm was: 
not-so compact: It was a-change to 
get into the village and see the two 
stores and the-storekeepers and ‘hear 
them talk to Father. They came out 
to see us and lifted me out of the 
buggy. - Everybody knew ‘Father, and 


a _he knew everybody. Everybody knew 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


They vould see an endless soaker of ouch aloes 


Bison of the Westen 
: Plains - : 


Children who went across the great 
Plains of western United States with 
their parents in covered wagons, or 
prairie schooners, when there were. 
no railroads there, sixty or seventy 
years ago, often saw a sight . which 
could be found nowhere else. As their 
wagon rumbled along the hard beaten 
roads, they would see for miles along 
the way endless numbers-of buffaloes. 
These buffaloes frequently traveled 
in vast herds of thousands and even 
millions of animals. Sometimes the 
prairie schooner would go for days 
without coming to the end of the pro- 
cession, and there were. occasions 
when the buffaloes so obstructed the 
road that the wagons had to halt until 
‘the way was clear. After the first 
railroads had been built there were 
times when even the trains were com- 
pelled to wait long periods for the 
passage of the herds across the 
tracks, -These buffatoes were good 
sWimmers and went across a river 
almost as easily as walking on dry 
land. Steamboats occasionally met 
with these multitudes of swimming 
wild cattle, and, like the trains, were 
forced to stop navigation while the 
buffaloes had the right of way. 

At the time when there were mil- 
lions of these buffaloes, or American 
bison, on the green, wide, grassy prai- 
ries of the west, there were few peo- 
ple there, and the wild oxén had every- 
thing their own way. ‘They roamed 
for thousands of miles throughout 
about half of the United States and 
Canada, and wére as much a part of 
‘the country as the trees, or the flow- 
érs in among ‘the green grass which 
| they ‘liked so, well. Sometimes now- 
adays, in city parks or in parks espe- 


cially set aside for the bison you will. 


discover smali herds of them, and they 
are’ fine’ to look at. Over their fore 
quarters is a great hump, ang their 
head and shoulders are shaggy, so that 
they are quite-different from any other 
animal, except possibly the yak, or ox 
| of Tibet. There are’ a few bison in 
Russia, which are similar to the Amer- 
aos bison. These ma my animals 


The oe Sion, re +8 western. hiseston were 

| splat traf makers. They wandered 

from one section’ to’ another in Jong 

‘| files, so that the tramping -of thou- 

sands ot feet left many hard narrow 

paths for =e peed the plains. These 

trails. can: be -seen in “places in 

the United States and Canada, 

Sh ag been* Srepenany, used beg 
‘guides. 
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1 “Don't you mean. you have grown 
on thy’s mother, 


edition” was an enlarged issue of the 
Forum edition, while various publish- 
ers added scraps of news from other 
scurces to the official. newspaper. 

It is not difficult to guess the 
reasons which led Cesar to start a 
newspaper. He knew that his rule 
depended on his popularity with the 
Roman populace, and realized that the 
surest way to retain their confidence 
was to keep them in mind of what the 
government was doing. Again the 
publication of political events made it 
more difficult for his enemies to work 

acainst him in secret. That his ven- 

ture was a success is proved by the 
fact that the. Acta Diurna continued 
to be published ‘for 300 years. 


The Grains of Sand 
Arrive in the City 


“My, how dark it is in here,” said 
one grain of sand. 

“It is dark,” agreed anata grain 
of sand, “I wonder where we are. We 
aren’t at “the shore, that’s one thing 
sure. If we were, we’d hear the’ waves 
and the people in bathing. Even on 
the foggiest night we could see; for 
the lighthouse always throws its beams 
far out over the ocean and down on 
the beach where we used to play.” - 

“T’ll tell you what I think,” declared 
still another grain of sand, “and that 
is, we’re still in Dorothy’s shoe. You 
know she was digging on the beach 
}with her pail and shovel. when we 
slipped in her shoe to tease her. And 
then she was ip such a hurry to get 
‘back to the hotel when, her miother 
called her that she forgot to stop and 
dump us out.” 

“You must be right,’ said the first 
grain, “for I certainly don’t remember 
seeing the daylight after that. But 
how do you account for the jostling 
and jouncing and then the sudden stop, 
and now this silence and darkness?” 

“Well, as ‘to that,” said grain sum- 
ber three, “I really could: not say; ‘but 
we, all have heard’ Dorothy speak of 
the city and perhaps we are there.” 

“Oh, oh, oh,” shouted all the grains | 
‘of sand together, 
would be! We've ee do wanted to 
see the city. 

’“As for seeing the city,” hind the 
second grain, “We aren't doing: m a 
of that at present. However,-I. ag 
with you, my friend, that perhaps so 
are in the city, and if so, I’m sure that 
if we all.are patient, we Shall some 
time see.it.” 

! Then the grains of sand were. silent 
for a while, thinking how pleasant it’ 
would be to get out into’ the daylight. |, 
“Don't you think, Dorothy,” began the 
third grain and then suddenly stopped | 
because he heard voices: The grains 
of sand listened intently. 

“Oh, mother,” said a “voice—it was 
| Dorothy’ s!—“my heach shoes must be 
in this back closet: Wouldn’t it be nite 
to give them to Cousin. Betty? ° You 
know they have grown too small 
for me.” | 


er, inaghing?y or pory- 
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and a ray of light ran down Dorothy’s 
shoe and peeped in at the graing of 
sand. Dorothy topk her shoes up 
from the floor and held them, out to 
her mother. As she did so all the 
grains of sand ran tumbling -helter- 
skelter out of her shoes, they were so 
anxious to see the sunlight again and 
find out if they were really in the city. 

“Look at the little pile of sand,” 
cried Dorothy, :glancing.at the floor. 
“It must have got in my shoés that 
last day on the beach. What shall I 
do with it?” | 

“Run and get the dustpan,” said her 
mother. “The carpet is surely. not 
the place for sand, nor shoes either, 
for that matter! We'll sweep it up 
and then decide.” 

So into the dustpan went the sand, 
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“how lovely that | 


| Doll, also, Father took the tie’ strap 
out of the back of the buggy. and tied 
Doll to the hitching post, and she 
looked at us as we walked away. into 
the store. All/the men sitting on the 
boxes spoke to Father and we spoke 
to them ‘and they asked Father ques- 
tions: and he said something back. 

After a long time, Father lifted me 
|into the buggy and untied Doll and 
‘then'-he got in and turned Doll 
around. I was too little to turn Doll 
around. Then Father’ gave me the 
lines and lhe opened his pile of 
letters and papers. There was often 
a letter on the beautiful stationery. 
It was the Jetter from the great city.. 
Father read out of the letter the 
things I would like. Then he opened 
the papers and read to himself. 

Doll trotted along the road. She 
was so. pretty and graceful.and swift! 
She loved to run and not to walk. 
Finally Father put up his paper. . We 
| were almost home. I could see our red 
brick house on, the hill. We. were 
going down the further hill and into 
the yalley. Soon we would be coming 
up our sand hill. Mother would pe 
waiting for us. and ‘the letters. We 
‘drove up to our barn. Father said: 

“Whoa!” 

Then he: got out and began taking 
‘Doll out of the shafts: — 


SEAT STUFFED 
OLD PIECES | 


and then what do you think hap- 
pened? The. grains of,sand suddenly 
found themselves falling, falling, fall- 
ing into water and there they. were in 
the goldfish bowl! 
“How jolly,” shouted the’ first grain 
“of: sand, “This: certainly seems like 
home., Here’s water and mofe grains 
of san like ourselves, and I do de- 
ola if there isn'ta fish.” . 
“ ta pretty gold. colgy,”. said the 
scab grain, “He's not so large as the 
starfish and horseshoe crabs on our 
beach, but I do like his cheerful coat. 
How handsome he looks as he swims 


‘aboat.” —_. 
> “And just look ’ outside the glass, o 
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OF CLOTH 


cotton-wool or flannel, lay it on the 
seat, push the edges down all round 


Next, cut a strip of the material (cut 
preferably on the cross), hem it top. 
and bottom, and then gather it along | 
the top and sew it all round the chair 
forming a valance. This valance may 
either be sewn on with a small frilled 
heading left all round above the gath- 
ers, as in old-fashioned chintz covers; 
or .may be gathered round’ the top 
edge, and the connecting stitches then 
covered with a tiny silk or chenille 
cord or a twist made of thick yarn 
or embroidery silk. 

A set of these little chairs, covered 
with some pretty flowered sateen or 
print, are a charming addition fo the 
home-made doll’s house, and tables 
‘may be made to match, by gluing box- 
lids, round or square, ‘on to tife top of 
large wooden. spools, and giving the 
whole a eoat of paint, or merely cov- 
ering the upper part with a little cov- 
erlet to_match the chairs. 


A Child to a Tree 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Is it fun to be a tree, — 

Little maple? Do you know 
What the passing breezes say 
When they blow? 


Are you glad whien spring comes back 
To the north?.. When once again 
Wide you stretch your leafy arms 

To the rain? . 


t 
Are you proud when robins choose 
For. the first time there to build? 
When wee. nestlings chirp and call, 
Seldom stilled? 


Rebins sing their farewell song, | 
Summer rains turn white and_dumb, 
Little-maple, do you know 

Spring will come? ' 


The Nice Mice Visit 
‘the Big House 
This is a stery about the Nice Mice, 
especially about Shiny and his little 
sister, Tiny! What do you think they 
did last week? Well, they visited the 


White: Mice, ‘and one day’ while they 
were playing about with all the littie 


The Moonlight Trails 


Fred’s aunt had her niece visiting 
her, and.one day asked Fred to sug- 
gest a good way to entertain her. Now 
Fred was convinced that the only real 
fun in the world was outdoor fun, so 
he promptly said, “Why not give a 
snow shoe party?” 

“I had not thought of that,” rotusned 
his aunt. “But as there is plenty of 
snow now and the moon is beginning 
to puff himself out for the occasion, 1 
>a send out the invitations this very 

ay 

Thus it happened that three days 
later a joyous, noisy gang of boys and 
girls crowded Aunt Mary’s hall and 
Stairway, sorting out snowshoes, ad- 
justing straps, tying on scarfs. By 
half past eight they were out of the 
house and down the street, while their 
jolly hostess was waving her hand 
after them and wishing them a merry 
journey. There were a dozen couples, 
and Fred and Jean led the way. - It 
was an ideal night for a tramp. The 
mercury was trying its hest to crawl 
into the bulb, but.there was no wind, 
and the moonlight was bright enough 
to read by. Not even a clown could 
look solemn under such conditions. 

Fred steered the gay - procession 
down an alley, across a pasture lot 
and into a lane that ran straight for 
the tree-covered uplands. It was-not 
a night for loitering and the leader 
set a swinging pace, stepping 
wide so as not to tread on his own 
shoes. 
popular song and soon every one was 
singing his loudest if not his. best. 
At last they came to the top of the 
hill and could see the black wall of 
the forest at the other side of a field. 
Fred. stopped. 

“Before we strike in I propose that 
we have a few sports, ” he cried to the 
others. “First of ail let’s see who 


‘| can jump this fence.” 


Some of the boys laughed, thinking 
it was meant for a joke. The fence 
‘only showed about three feet above 
the snow, ,but three feet with snow~ 
shoes on seeméd like six — without 
them. 

“Say you go first,” grinned Bob. 
“Tl ‘try it if you will.” 

Without another. word Fred ran for- 
ward, made a long leap and cleared 
the obstacle, thé tail ends of his shoes 


4 rapping sharply on the top rail but not 


overthrowing him. 

“Bravo! How splendid!” and other 
words of praise greeted this stunt, in- 
terrupted by Bobby attempting to emu- 
late the hero. I say trying, because 
his shoes tangled as he jumped, and 
he went over head first. and disap- 
peared into the drift.on the-other side. 

“Thsen what a roar of laughter went 
up from the deltghted spectators. "The 
girls enjoyed it the most, seeing that 
they were not called upon to add fuel 
to the fire Of fun, and cajled out each 


White Mice, the big Little Girl who 


lived in the Big House, came out to 
the shed to see her pets, the White 
Mice. 

She ‘was certainly surprised to see 
two other little mice; with ‘soft brown 
coats on, playing with her little’ pets. 
But she found that Shiny and Timy 
were just as well ,mannered as. her 
own white pets. 

“You. dear little’ darlings!” she 
cried. .“You are. such nice mice!” 
Shiny and Tiny giggled to themselves 
because that was their name, only the 


Little Girl didn’t know it, and then 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Diagram for making a doll’s chair 


| Furniture for the 
~. Doll’s House - 


Very pretty chairs for the dolil’s 
house are easily made at-home, and 
their. construction is amusing work 
especially for rainy afternoons. Round 
bon bon boxes, or the boxes fn which 
cocoa and other groceries are some- 
times packed, should be saved for this 
purpose, and may be from three to five 
or six inches in diameter, as required. 
If too high they should be cutedown 
ta a suitable height, one, three, or four 
| inches, according to the size. .. 

~ First cut a piece of cardboard to 
form the back, and cover with. sdme 
pretty stuff, silk, satin, Chintz or mus- 


they looked up at the big Little Girl 
and sqeaked, “thank you,” as nice as 
Riice Mice can. 

“TIT am going to take you in with my 
pets,” she continued, ‘“‘and show you to 
mama.”" Then she gathered all the 
White Mice and Shiny and Tiny up 
in her apron and away they went— 
the first ride that Shiny and Tiny had 
ever had. a 

How “happy they were! But the 
White. Mice told them to look all about 
at the wonderfuj new sights—the in- 
‘side of the Big House and the inside 
of the parlor, which they had never, 
never. seen before. 

Sure enough the big Little Girl took 
‘them into the. parlor, keeping ‘them 
im her lap and she showed them 
all to her mother, patting each silky 
head as she spoke of each one. 


lin. ~The material may be either ‘laid 


gathered, as preferred, and if a very 
stiff stuff is. used ‘a layer of cotton. 


eeeveins ‘Wee 


Then she gave them all a luncheon 
of eake crumbs, and carried them 
back « to White Mice’s home in the 


“And. ‘Shiny. and Tiny decided that 
would visit the Big 


1 scramble for the goal. 


boy by name to try his luck at tite 
barrier. Some went over ab neatly as , 
Fred. had done,. but over half count. 
the: -toe of *thefr shoes under :the-tap: . 
rail and tumbled awkwardly into the 
drift...When they were through every 
one was plastered from head to foot, 

and the success of the party was as- 
sured. 

‘Now for the woods,”~ anhounesst 
Fred. “There is a prize back at the. 
house for the one who first reaches, 
them. Line up. The girls,can have a 
handicap if—” ° 

He ‘was interrupted by indignant 
protests from the girls, who would not 
hear of a handicap, and next minute 
they were all off togéther in a wild 
An onlooker » 
would have beeh reminded of a game 
of tenpins. The racers fell over in 
bunches. A clumsy one would plant 
his foot on the racquet of an expert 
and bring both to the snow. -Or one 
would trip as you were trying to pass 
him and catch you by the sweater or, 
falling in front of you, cause you to. 
turn a somersault clean over him. 
Fred might have won if,he had not 
stepped on a hidden stump, and Dick 
might have won if ‘he had not at- 
tempted fo go so fast: As it was, Jean 
won by three good feet. The girls 
were triumphant, the boys rather dis- 
gusted. 

“You forget that I live in Quebec,” 
smiled the visitor, and then some one 
proposed three cheers for the victor, 
Which were given with a vim that 
awoke echoes from the sleeping forest. 
The next part of their tramp was 
as wonderful as a magic palace of the 
Arabian Nights. The trail swung in 
and out through. a dense thicket of 
spruce and fir, every branch of which 
was bending bengath a load of snow. 
The moonlight poured down in streaks 
and puddles, turning the crystals into 
diamonds, glades into enchanted grot- 
tos, filling the forest with a mist of 
sparkling loveliness. Voices were 
stilled and the only noise was the soft 
whisper of snowshoes brushing the 
snow. ; 

“Isn’t this glorious!” murmured 
Fred. “But once the moon went down 
it would be a different matter. See 
the patch of light ahead? That’s the 
open fields again where we start for 
home.” 

Then Fred explained that the tramp 
was to end up in a Couple race for 
Aunt Mary’s. The first to, arrive 
at the house would be crewned with 
paper. crowns and sit at the head 
of the table. They could travel any 
way they pleased so long as they ar- 
rived in time for gupper. ‘Next in- 
stant the whole gang was off pell-mell 
down the hilltand over the fences, 
and the woods were left once more to 
their mid-winter silence and beauty. 

Well, Dick and Sadie won the race. 
They stopped a farmer’s sleigh, told 
him all about it and got him to give 
them.a lift right into town. In this 
way they turned up a full 10 minutes 
before anyone else and had every one 
guessing how they managed to do it. 
When they finally confessed the 
trick they had played they were pelted 
with raisins and had their ¢rowns 
confiscated. After the feast there were 
Old-fashioned games, so that it was 
really the most successful snowshoe 
‘tramp that anyone had ever attended. ° 


_ aunt Mary thought so too, 


Presently somebody started a ~ ° 
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“BUSINESS. ‘FINANCE, AND. 


IN VESTMENTS 


TFINANCIAL. 


- Incorporations in New Y NOTES k State in 
1921 totaled | 16,089 companies, with 
aggregate capitalization of $65,956,645. 

_ | -Gteat Britain’s iron production to-/| 

. taled 271,800 tons in November, com-/| 
pared with 235,500 in October. 

~ Following the lead of a large Ameri- 

*'can chain store in reducing the price 

| of its 14-ounce loaf of bread to the 

| pre-war price of 5 cents, similar cuts 

have been announced’ by other com- 

‘| panies, 

New corporations chartered under 
Massachusetts laws in December,:1921, 
totaled 184, bringing the total for the 
year to 2345, compared with 2773 and 
2661 in 1920 and 1919, respectively. 

Exports to the United States from 
the Bradford district, England, in De-. 
cember, amounted to. £383,762, against 

y (£371, 574 for November. 

By the reduction of the price of 
wheat for flour,for export to ports be- 
yond the Commonwealth to bik a 
bushel, a drop of 6d., the Victorian 
Wheat Commission: hopes to improve 
the flour shipment business. . 

The Vacuum Oil Company ‘confirms 
the report that it has let a contract for 

rrying 750,000 cases of oil during 

11922 to Elder Dempster & Co. 
The total wheat laced ‘lin the 
Australian wheat pool for the 1920-21 
season was about 133,350,000 bushels, 

Jof ‘which New ‘South ‘Wales con- 
tributed 51,400,000 bushels, Victoria 
38,940,000, South Australia 32,250,000, 
and Western Australia 10,710,000. The 
new wheat has not been placed in any 


aes “nhs terms of 
. absorption lof: the ‘Mer- 
ts Bank of Canada by the Bank of 


' and the conditions ng 
to thi p mecision of the tector to 
ation are éxplained 
Allan, ptesident‘or the 
, in a circular sent to 
h aes of the bank. A: spe- 
general meeting of the ghare- 
rs of the Merchants Bank to con- 
r the agreement has: dure called 
tuary 8, 1922.. | 
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federal pool, but ‘will be sold as sepcyg! 


state decides. : 

British Treasury returns. tor. ‘the 
nine months‘ended December 31 show 
that the revenue of the nation aggre- 
gated £676,831,818 and. expenditures 
£739,990,604. The revenue for the 
last three months of 1921 aggregated 
/£220,668,158. 

Sales ‘of the- Ametican’ ‘Wholesale | 
Corporation in December totaled $1,- 
830,987, against $1,772,936 in the cor- 
responding month of 1920.. - 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN 
_ AGENCY: ORGANIZING 


ae to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois — Establishment 
‘of sales ‘agencies at all the chief grain: 
}imarkets in the. United States in ‘the 


yy a to. idaree. iatoat 
i ; ‘ sea erially reduced 


ediate future was-decided upon} 


here by the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., 

the Farmers National C rative en- 
|teprise, at’ a four-day Meeting, cul- 

minating on. Saturday. Bxecutive of- 
ficers were given, full authority to) 
complete arrangements. _. 

‘* Members of the organization, who 

control ' 100 ,000,000 bushels of grain, 

have been demanding early action. 

They want sales agencies at Chicago, 
.| Indianapolis,‘ Omaha, Kansas City, 

-| Oklahoma City and St. Paul, or Min- 

lis. 

| The authorization | to the executiye 
officers is: sufficiently broad so that, 
where .deemed advisable, they may 
pure ase “seats.'on established grain 
exchanges:to conduct a strictly 'legiti- 
mate sales business and take such 
steps as. are necessary to comply with 
exchange’ regulations. 

Additidnal powers incidental to the 
conduct of a general sales business, 
including buying, selling, storing, 

) warehousing, processiag, shipping and 
exporting, are carried by the authori- 
zation. 
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on the terminal markets is the most 
important. work that this board has, 
considered,” says a statement: issued 
by the boardot diréctors. “We intrust 
these’ b powers to the executive 
officers, o will be able to expedite 
the procedure and take action more} 
quickly at- those markets where a 
sufficient volume of grain is already 
under contract in adjacent territory.” 

C. H. Gustafson, president of. the 
U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., told the 
farmer board that the officers would 
devote their best efforts to making 
sales agency - connections t. the 
earliest sible time. In asking for 
such authority, the executive officers 
pointed out that more than 36,509 
fatmers have now contracted with the 
company and that an average of 2000 
farmers are joining the movement 
each week. -. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


. NEW YORK, New, ¥York-—Prices were 
firm to strong for the mostpart during 
Saturday’s brief stock market period. 
Dealings represented little more, how- 
ever, than the customary week-end 
‘|adjustment of ‘speculative accounts. 
"| Oflls led the rally at gains of one. to 
three points. Miscellanedus issues, 
including chain stores and merchan- 
dising stocks, also were higher. Util- 
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ities were featured by Montana power, . 


which ‘rose 3% ‘points. ‘Rails showed 

moderate | improvement, especially 

| oe Lehigh Valley, New: York, Chicago & 
“Yougostal ville, but’ Chicago Northwestern com- 
©} mon and preferred were heavy. Bonds, 

including Liberty partes, were dull but 
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“Making defihite sales connestions . 


District advisory boards of farmers | 


St.. Louis, and Louisville & Nash-| 
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|ENCOURAGEMENT IN: 
SWIFT & €0. REPORT 


dent Says Current — 
“Is Satisfactory Enotigh 
Indicate Profit This Year 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 

from its Western News. Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois — Considerable 
encouragement is found in the annual 
financial statement of Swift & Co. In- 
ventory losses have been met-and cur- 
rent business indicates that this year 
will show a profit. The year just 
closed resulted in a net loss of $7,812,- 
291 for the packing company but divi- 
dends have been paid albeit out of 
surplus earnings in previous years. 

According to Louis. F, Swift, presi- 
dent, “Current business from month 
to month has been fairly satisfactory. 
Inventory losses have been completely 
written off and. the company is on a 
sound basis for the future.” 

‘His report shows that current assets 
are 204. per cent of current liabilities, 
including the five and 10-year gold 
j/notes. Dividends of 8 per cent were 
paid during 1921, which ,amounted to 
$13,000,000. A trading profit of more 
than this figure was_made. 


Trying Period Past 


“Although the directors regret, ” said 
| Mr. Swift, “that they_do not submit a 
better report of earnings for the year, 
there is reason to be grateful that we 
have passed through the trying ordeal. 
The decline in our inventory prices 
during the past two years has been by 
far the most severe ever experienced. 
It should be understood that our reason 
'for-being unable to show a profit for 
the 12 months is due largely to the fall 
‘in prices of commodities on hand. 

“The sensational’ fall in values of 
live stock and packing house products, 
which was in progress in 1912, con- 
tinued for the first four months of the 
fisca] year just closed. Since that time 
there has not been any serious fall in 
values, but the inventory losses. of 
the first quarter of the year, together 
with the continuing slack trade due 


-to business depression, made it. impos- 


sible for us to show a profit for the 12 
months under review. . 

“However, .during the prosperous 
years of the war we provided for the 
serious decline by appropriating large 
amounts to surplus, enabling us to con- 
tinue regular dividends, although in 


‘in inventory values. A trading profit 
of over $12,000,000 reduced the net loss 
for the year. to $7,812,291.77.__; 


Continuance of Dividends 


“It is the duty of a corporation not. 
only to set aside a surplus. during 
prosperous times, but*to use this sur- 
plus when conditions warrant to pay 
dividends to shareholdérs during days 
of depression. The prospects are that 
Swift & Co. will continue the payment 
of dividends. 

“Our ability to pull through would 
not have been possible except for the 
cooperation ‘of all connected with us 
to minimize expense. Our managers, 
superintendents, department heads 
anil foremen throughout the country, 
and in fact our whole organization 
have done their utmost to provide 
economies. 

“Sales during the past year -wefre a 
little. over $800,000,000. Although this 
represents a reduction in dollars from 
the previous year, our actual volume 
in hundredweight has not fallen as 
much as our sales would indicate. De- 
crease in tonnage was only about 6 
per cent. Net results computed upon 
sales show a loss. 

“Wages were reduced about 12% 
per cent in the packing industry in 
March, 1921, and ‘since the close of our 
fiscal year ‘the’ question of further 
decrease in wage ratés has been 
handled by our asseniplies, and a re- 
duction of about 10 per cent was made 
effective November 28, 1921.” 


GREAT BRITAIN’S 
_ INTERNAL, DEBT 


‘Special to The Christian Scierice Monitor 
fronr its Buropean News Office 

LONDON, England—tThe . national | 
internal debt, which does not fnelude 
external debt, Treasury bills and 
Ways and means advances, is shown 
in a recent return to have been 
£5,307,230, 000 on September 30 last, 


ad 


| compared with £5,180,625,000-on the’ 


preceding March 31: The maturities 
of national war bonds have been re- 
duced. during the six months, between 
March 31 and September 30, through 
conversions, to the extent of approxi- 
mately £164,000,000 into 3% per cent 
conversion loan, and to the extent of 
approximately £37,850,000 into 5% 
per cent Treasury bonds, Series A, as 
follows: 

Maturities in 1922-3 by £62,841,000 
Maturities: in 1923-4 by 129,121,000 
Maturities in 1924-5 by 3,532,000 
Maturities in 1925-6 by 6,418,000 


Five per cent exchequer bonds, 
1921, ‘were reduced between March 
‘and September by £52,940,000 through 
con into 5% per cent aber 
ury bonds, Series A. - 


‘BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 
Spécial to The na renga Science. Monitor 

from ‘its European News Office 
LONDON, England—There will be 
iles of shop frontage at the 
industries fair of 100 trades 


ig to be held ‘in oon and 
Feb-. 
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Lnvicebieg Losses: Met and Presi-| 


p 


1921 there was a loss: of $20,000,000, | 


‘in this country,” 


of 


FEDERAL RESERVE 
' BANKS’ EARNINGS 


| System Paid to the United States 
Government $59,974,000 in. 


Franchise Taxes Last Yeat 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
United States federal reserve banks 
paid to the government $59; 974,000 in 
franchise taxes last year after closing 
their books December 31, and paying 
accrued semi-annual dividend. They 
increased their surplus by $1,699,000 
to. $215,523,000, which odnstitutes 104.5 
per cent of the banks’ total subscribed 
capital reported at the beginning of 
the year. 

At the close of 1920, the reserve 
banks paid the government a total of 
$60,725,000 of franchise és and in- 
creased their\surplus by $37,291,000 to 
$202,036,000, which then constituted 
101.2 per cent of the banks’ ‘subscribed 


| capital. 


Gold reserves = a.record high 
total of $2,875,300,000 January 4, 1922; 
an increase of $5,700,000 for the week 
and of $795,000,000 sa January 7, 
192 


NEW vonia New York—Net earn-| 


ings of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank fdr 1921 were $26,093,832 or ‘97.3 
percent on capital, against $53,128,130 
or 217.4 per cent in 1920. . 

It paid the United States Treasury 
in. lieu of taxes $20,702;439, represent- 
ing itsearnings during 1921, less ex- 
penses and deductions provided by 
law. Disposition of net earnings for 
1921 and 1920 compares: 

1921 1920 

Dividends at 6% on 
paid-in cap -stock.. 
Additions to surplus. 
Payment to gov’t as 
franchise, jtax...... 


‘ 
$1,608,721 $1,477,096 
3,781,671 . 12,332,523 


20,702,439 39,318,510 


$26,093,832 $53,129,130 


Earnings arise almost entirely frém 
credit-making and note-issuing powers 
granted by the government. - Member 
banks are required by law to furnish 
working. funds in form of capital and 
deposits. The average capital during 
192b was $26,812,000 and the average 
deposits\$674,325,700. Net earnings for 
1921. were $26,093,882, equivalent to 


3.7 per cent on this working fund of 


capital and deposits, and 97.3 per cent 
on capital alone. 

The percentage of earnings of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank for 
1919 was 137.5 per cent and 113.5 per 
cent in 1918. 


REPARATIONS AND 
TRADE SOLUTIONS 


Suggested That Germany Be 


Obliged to Build Railways, 


Etc., in Undeveloped Countries 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Puropean News Office 

LONDON, England—“Germany could 
only pay reparations by exporting 
commodities which would create com- 
petition tending to dislocate our in- 
dustries and to cause unemployment 
said Sir Peter 
Rylands, retiring president, speaking 
at the meeting of the Federation of 
British Industries on a report by a 
special committee dealing with Ger- 
man reparations. He suggested as an 
alternative, control’ of the form of 
goods accepted in reparation. 

“If we could impose on Germany by. 
agreement with our Allies,” Sir Peter 
said, “the obligation of building in 
undeveloped countries railways, docks 
and harbor works under allied direc- 
tion, and control the work of carry- 
ing out any scheme of development 
which had\ reasonable prospects of be- 
ing. self-supporting in the near future 
and which could ‘be handed over on 
terms to the country benefiting, we 
should be diverting German energies 
into channels which might be of 
enormous benefit, not only to Great 
Britain but: to-the world as a whole.” 

‘He: further suggested that Germany 
might be-cafiled on to lay nee 
her expense super electrical 
stations in this country. It was also 
worthy of consideration whether Ger- 
many should be called on to assist 
in the construction of the Channel 
tunnel from Dover to Calais. — 


GAIN IN ACTIVITY 


OF BRITISH PORTS} 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Buropean: News Office 

LONDON, England—Statisties relat- 
ing to the working of the principal 
British ports for’ September, 1921, 
show a slight increase over the im+: 
ports and exports compared with the 
same month in 1920. The net reg- 
istered tonnages of vessels arriving 
and departing, with cargoes and in 


‘ballast, in the coasting and foreign 


trades, are given below for August 
and September, 1921 and 1920: 


ARRIVED 


= 1921 1920 - Incréase 


or decrease 
Tons 


Per cent 
August. ...- 11,678,831 11,169,239 + 4.56 
September. 11,574,882 10,814,876 


| + 7.08 

DEPARTED . 

Apgust.;.. 11,820,760  10.548,995 
September. 11,929,909 11,823,470 


MONTGOMERY WARD SALES - 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Sales of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. for December 
amounted: to $7,425,126, against $10,-. 
050,279 in December, 1920, a decrease 


Month— 
Tons 


+ 12.06 


with $112,333,525 for — @ decrease 


ithe mines of the Transv 


+ 5.36 


26.12 per cent. For 12 months’ of |; 
1921 sales totaled $75,956,649, compared 


|IRON TRADE AWAITS 
LOWER RAIL RATES 


British Steel Rilisticheters Criti- 
cize High Transportation Cost 
as a Handicap in Trying. to 
Meet Competition 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its errppean News Office 

“LONDON, England—That many blast 
furnaces will remain {dle until such 
times as’ railway rates are reduced to 

a “fighting level” was the opinion ex- 
eins by Mr. Roland Woods, ‘assist- 
ant secretary of the National Federa- 
tions of Iron and Steel Manufacturers 
to’ a representative:of the Central 
Council for Economic Information re- 
cently. “The recent announcements,” 
he said, “that iron and steel manufac- 
turers had further reduced their prices 
to levels which make it impossible for 
many-of them;to make any profit are 
clear indications of the efforts being 


made to open up markets and to find |}. 


employment. 

“The average number of men em- 
ployed: in. ‘the heavy branches of the 
iron and steel industry in 1920 was 
240,000,” he continued, “and upon the 
work of these men depended the em- 
ployment: of large numbers of ecoal 
and iron ore miners and engineers. 
The number of men employed in these 
iron and steel trades today is 130,000. 
There is greater unemployment in the 
iron and steel trades than in any other 
industry. 

“Considerable as are.the efforts being 
made by British nfanufacturers to se- 
cure markets.:their chances of success 
are reduced by the competition of 
France, Belgium, and America, in 
which countries the iron and steel 
trades are also suffering from a: con- 
siderable depression. The amount of 
leeway to be made up by each of the 
principal competing countries, and the 
strength of the competition for orders 
that Britain must face are seen from 
‘the following: 

AVERAGE MONTHLY PRODUCTION 
OF STEEL 

; 1920 Sept. 1921 

- ‘Pons Tons 

754,700 | 429,300 
3,511,000 © 1,395,200 

250,200 232,100 

101,800 34,000 

“Apart from the cost of coal, the 
principal factor operating to prevent 
the British iron and steel from com- 


-| peting successfully in world markets 


is railway rates,” declared Mr. Woods. 
The railway companies. are today 
charging rates so high that the traffic 
in raw materiales for iron and steel 
making is being killed. Many works 
have been laid down in carefully 
selected places on the. understanding 
that low rail rates would operate to 
bring ore and coal from considerable 
distances to the furnaces. 

“These rates no longer operate,” 
said Mr. Woods in conclusion, “the ore 
and coal cannot afford to travel at high 
rates, and the furnaces are idle. They 
will remain idle until the railways 
reduce rates to a fighting level. The 
present railway rates imposed in Sep- 
tember, 1920, were.calculated on a 
basis to secure 16 months’ revenue for 
the railways in 11 months-up to the 
date of decontrol.. Decontrol has come 
and gone, but the rates are still at 
the maximum. ¢ 


eee ee 


GRANARY PLAN NED 
IN TZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
BRATISLAVA, Tzecho-Slovakia — 
Plans are being considered to build in 
the inner harbor of Bratislava a great 


corn-entrepot, destined to become the’ 


granary of the Tzecho-Slovakian Re- 
public.’ It is conceived in a large style 
and is of special importance for the 
grain trade with Jugo-Slavia and Hun- 
gary. The erection of this warehouse, 
able to contain 5000 wagons (30,000 
t| tons) will greatly improve the long- 
dated trade. 

It may be possible that provisionally 
only a part of it will be built. The 
government will not only furnish the 
ground, but also the iron carcass and 
the outdoor works. 
ready elaborated in all its. details, and 
a quick execution in the near future 
may be looked for. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 

JOHANNESBURG, South Africa — 
The Transvaal Chamber of Mines re- 
ports that the total gold output from 
during 
November amounted to 704,236 ounces 
of fine gold, against 707,826 ounces in 
the preceding month. The number of 
natives employed on the Rand at the 
end of last month was 191,092, of whom 
176,410 were ere in the gold 
mines. , 


THE EDISON ELECTRIC LLUMINATING 
COMPANY OF BOSTON 
DIVIDEND NO. 131° 


oak quarterly dividend of three (3) per 
has been declared, payable Rye £4 
mioes, to stockholders of record at the 
1, 1928, business January 16, 1922. 
T. K. CUMMINS, ‘Treasurer: 
Boston, January 6, 192 22. 


NEEM ARe te AL PAPER COMPANY _ 
AS dh eg  aseeaes Sai 1921. 


The plan is al-|. 


DIVIDENDS 


Compania Swift Internacional, 8%, 
or $1.20 gold, pdyable February 21 to 
stock of January 21. 


» United States Rubber, quarterly of 
2% on first preferred, payable Janu- 
ary 31 to holders of January 16. 

Allis Chalmers Motor, quarterly of 
1% on common, payable Febuary 15 
to stock of January 24. 


Philadelphia Company, quarterly of 
75 cents on common, payable January 
31 to stock of January 16. 

Eureka Pipe Line, quarterly of 2%, 
payable February 1 to stock of Janu- 
ary 16. This is the same amount that 
was paid three months ago. 

American Light-Traction, quarterly 
cash of 1% on common, 1%% on pre- 
ferred and quarterly stock dividend of 
1% on common, all payable February 
1 to stock of January 13. 


AUSTRALIAN AND NEW 
ZEALAND.WOOL CLIPS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from. its European News Office 


LONDON, England—The British- 
Australian Wool Realization Associ- 
ation, Limited, in a memorandum is- 
sued recently, states that in the 12 
months ended October 31, 1921, 592,981 
bales of AustraHan wool were sold by 
the Ministry of Munitions and Bawra. 
During the same period the 1921 Aus- 
tralian clip was‘almost sold out. The 
trade purchased in the year at least 
500,000 bales of Australian wool in 
excess of the production. Australian 
merino wool shows an excess of con- 
sumption over growth during the 12 
months of not less than 380,000 bales. 


The New Zealand Wool Committee 
estimates the current (1920-1921) clip 
—including slipes—at 590,520 bales, 
while 526,000 bales were bought by 
the trade during the year, against the 
total of 590,000 produced. Recent re- 
vival in the use of crossbred wool has 
resulted in consumption ‘of New Zea- 
land wool during the last three months 
exceeding 200,000 bales. Grouping 
Australian and New. Zealand figures 
together, the sales exceed the quan- 
tity grown in the year by 438,000 bales. 


HEAVY DROP IN 


CANADIAN TRADE; 


OTTAWA, Ontario—Canada’s com- 
merce declined heavily in the 12 
months ended November, 1921, as 
shown in a report issued by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 

Exports totaled $880,458,548, com- 
pared ‘with $1,289,536,450 in the previ- 
Ous year, while imports were $825,- 
226,585, against $1,345,592,300 last 
year. Customs duties fell to $124,184,- 
941 from $207,412,639 in the same 
period of 1920. Imports from the 
United States were valued at $579,- 
427,941 and exports to that country 
$359,016,167. 


CAPITALIZATION -OF 
COMPANIES IN JAPAN 


NEW YORK, New York—Total au- 
thorized capitalization of the 9505 
Japanese concerns, with capital of 50,- 
000,000 yen or over, is given as 8,469,- 
000,000 yen, as of July 1, compared 
with 6,517,000,000 yen in the previous 
year, according to a report by the 
Hypothec Bank of Japan. Of the total 
authorized capital last. year only about 
half has been paid, the remainder 
being legally callable. Despite the 
financial and business depression, new 
incerporations during the year totaled 
1540. 

Distribution of new incorporations 


(in millions of yen) is as follows: 
June 30, 1921 June 30, 1920 
Cap- Paid Cap- 
ital i ital 
Textile .... 1,511 1,122 
Chemicals .....1,315 1,046 
Metal working, 
including ship- 
building ....1,045 
Fo uffs .... 896 
Miscellaneous... 
Pcie ARE Fy ¥ 


Powis ees 

Mining, Smit. .1,426 

Transportation 549 2% 
Total 8, M69 4, 486 


AUSTRALIAN TARIFF BILL 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 


MELBOURNE, Australia—The House 


——_ 


|of Representatives has passed a bill 
for a reciprocal tariff with preference 


for Australia and New Zealand. 


NOVEMBER WOOL CONSUMPTION 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Total wool consumption in the 
United States during November to- 
taled 58,259,000 pounds, according to a 
report of the United States Bureau of 
Markets. 


| 


‘now 
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WORLD’S COTTON 
OUTLOOK BETTER 


While There Was a Decline in 
Production and Consumption 
During 1921, Last of the Year 


Saw Substantial Improvement 


NEW YORK, New York—While pro- 
duction of raw cotton and consump- 
tion in the world during 1921 declined 
substantially from the preceding year, 
there was a great improvement in the 
closing months and generally world 
conditions put a better foundation . 
under the industry, so that the out- 
look for 1922 is more hopeful. There 
has been a considerable increase in 
prices, mills are,working near capacity 
and consume almost twice as much 
as’ in the early part of 1921, while 
foreign consumption has improved and 
exports increased. The world surplus, 
which a year ago towered high above 
the market, is now below normal. 

From January to December, 192T, 
there was a persistent increase in mill 
consumption. In January mills of the 
United States consumed 366,270 bales, 
and in November 526,610. Total con- 
sumption during the first 11 months 
of 1921 was 4,366,813 bales; in the last 
month it approximated a 6,000,000 per 
annum rate. Compared with the aver- 
age of :913, exports of finished goods 
by -September of last year had in- 
crea.ed 68 per cent. 

The industrial world, principally 
Europe, in the first 11 months of 1921 
took 5,176,980 bales from the United 
States. In the same period in 1920 
it imported 4,677,231. One feature is 
the large amount that went direct to 
Germany, 1,270,751 bales, compared 
with 436,137 a year ago. Germany 
ranks second in imports of 
American cotton. Nothwithstanding 
devastation of factory’ districts, 
France in the past few months has 
increased her imports of cotton 20 
per cent over a year ago, and Japan 
has so.far recovered from depression 
that in the last four months of 1921 
she took 394,699 bales. In the same 
period in 1920 she took only 16,126. 

The International Federation of 
Master Spinners & Manufacturers, in 
its estimate of world consumption for 
the half year ended July 31, 1921, 
placed the total at 7,357,212 bales, of 
which 4,500,942 was American. This 
compares with the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau statement that in the full 
year ended July 31, 1921, the world 
consumed 16,170,000 bales. At the 
present rate of consumption, the world 
will use 12,000,000, or 12,500,000 bales 
of American cotton in the year ending 
July 31, next. The world carryover 
August 1, 1921, was about 8,800,000 
bales.and the official estimate is for 
a crop of 8,340,000, making 17,140,000 
balés of Atmericali cotton in all parts 
of the world. 

Production of cotton in principal 
producing countries compares as fol- 
lows: 

1981 1920 1914 
United States 8,340,000 13,440,000 16,135,000 
166, 205,000 130,000 

431,000 460,000 

157,000 107,000 

26,000 4,000 
2,845,000 4,167,000 

105,000 38,000 
1,868,000 784,000 

90,000 1,309,000 

81,000 54,000 
1,510,000 1,337,000 

4,000 1,000 Me's 

150,000 160,000 150,000 

15,593,000 20,221,000 24,675,000 


Argentina ... 

British India 33,623,000 

Japan&Korea 120,000 

1,650,000 
50,000 
75,000 


British ‘Africa 
684,000 


Egypt 

Australia 

All others... 
Total 


RUSSIAN LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 

LONDON, England—Sir M. G. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth &:Co., Ltd., have 
recentiy been awarded the contract 
for supplying new boilers for 50 re- 
paired locomotives of the Russian 
Soviet, Government, so announces 
Modern Transport. These boilers will 
be constructed at the Elswick Works, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and they will each 
be fitted with.M. L. S. superheaters, 
manufactured by the Marine and Su- 
perheaters, Ltd., of Trafford Park, 
Manchester. 


a. 


RAILROAD SETTLEMENTS 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The United States Railroad Admin- 
istration announces final settlement, 
for the period of federal control, has 
been made with the following roads: 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, $5,075,000; 
Ocean Steamship Company of Savan- 
nah, $2,275,000; Central of Georgia, 
$1,000,000; Peoria & Pekin Union, 
$135,000; Union Depot Company of Co- 
lumbus, $20,000. The Illinois Central 
has paid the director-general $7,750,- 
000 as a result of adjustment of its 
account. 


Fifty Bonds 


Main 8600. 


New York 


We Recommend 


for: investment, are described in a 
booklet just issued. 


A copy will be sent you upon request. 
Write or phone Bond Department, 


Liees Higginson & Co. 
. 44, State Street, Boston, 8 


Higginson & Co.. 
80, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 
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| Loughlin who took the widialty whet ELEVEN EVENTS - ia the Indlenayolis ieioai is - to “ HARV ARD LEADS — Kansas leading 20 to. 7. Grin- ST. NICHOLAS WINS 
Some $13 be taper or tee leaked | FOR INDOOR MEET mainte et CLASS A RACE | ths period” They seemed unable te| | FROM WESTMINSTER 


ers. In the final %0 minutes, Van- ~ Entry blanks have been placed in solve the Crimson and Blue five-man 
the mails and responses from Ameri- defense and seldom were able to ad-} ‘Specially for The Christian Science Monitor _ 


couver tried hard to get on even , i : } : ‘ 
terms, but found a solid ~defense. Intercollegiate Amecition Plana cah and European: drivers are expected. Crimson ? lay ers Win F Ive; vance the ball half way across the BOSTON. Massachusetts -—— -With 


'| Frederickson’ received tremendous ap- |. daily.. Conditions for the race are the Straight Squash Games While | court. > Jabish Hol 
£ . Ann ham- : . | , th 1 tender 
plause when he worked his way from for Renewal of. ual C ic. Sq Grinnell tried rushing four men! on she sgermbery" beni hom aon 


. rk om |» same as in 1920 and last year; with the Wen 
center ice through the Vancouver de- pionship Under . New Rules|™axzimum engine size placed at 183) . Union Boat Club. Loses Three | through the Kansas team, but utterly| of 1921, giving as fine an exhibition 
man after the goal kécper had saved - NEW YORK, New SE Be ea onditions differ from former years and MASSACHUSETTS INTER-CLUB of Kansas, ies the high-point man} the St ‘Nicholas Hockey Club ctenien 
twice. The summary: ae ‘tye ion a cit .eveetn “tdi pnd foreshadow thé competition of what a SQUASH RACQUETS scoring 22. C. T. Black ’24, P. S. Enda-| of New York won its opening game 
| ogra been decade ago would have been scorned as | . (Class A) cott ‘23 also played well for Kansas,! jn th 
ranged for the : Intercollegiate Asso-| miniature | engi Th etait | | 4 . n the eastern division of the United 
ae i. . th é ngines. e maxim Won Lost P.C.| Capt. W, E. Macy ’22 and R. F. Fear-| states Amat H A iati 
H FOOTBALL LEAGUE : | ica indoor track meet which 4s to be| to 188 cubic {Union Boat~Club./....15 780] oe starred for Grinnell. The | championship race of 1922 at the Bos- 
Oye y : : , ¢ Inches and not less tha summary: 
| ~Goale— | | held in this city this winter. Eleven | 193 cybic inches, is 1650 pounds mini- ' aoe Arens; Srey” a ee 
. L. For Agst Pts | C. ; events ve been selected’ and ~a ai Harvard Club‘ KANSAS GRINNELL | 2-to-0 victory over the Westminster 
63 19 «4 mum without gasoline, oil or ba}last of | Newton Center S. T. C. Wrontemeree, If. Hockey Club 


Johnson, Oatman, rd. PE Eas ire ld, Duncan - 
Lehman, g twelfth will be held if the manager of any kind. For the driver entering @/| Tennis and Racquet.. e Rody, rf lg, Datesman 
WOME ig bec Siset a. kc Bas ode «, Fearing; The result was a-surprise as the 


Score—Victoria 5, Vancouver 2. Goals| the Twenty-Second Regiment Armory, car'in the two-litre class, i.e., 122 cubic (Class B) 
Igoghlin tor View av pacnenln 2. ae rigors the event is to. be held, thinks | inches engine eontent or under, neW| Union Boat Club ay ee. bens i es gies tie st e zeus woe’ team had been ee Pe win. 
ancouver. ~ Referee—Fred Ton. Time— easible. weight conditions have been an-/| Harvard Club 16 : Score—University of Kansas 20, Grin- | * a team eqered Se: She Sree 07 
The evénts: which have been defi- nounced this year. The engine of | Neighborhood Club .... 7 Ses? nell College 7. Goals from floor—Rody 8, riod, but in the second Hill, the for- 
8 ‘ mer Cornell varsity player, scored a 
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Three 20m. periods. 
ra Pde ng are = 70-yard — 92+122 cubie inches rates a mimfmum | #4rvard sr akbar oe Aad Wir 36 MERCRES 3: lack, 3. Weaereenayer > 1b ing R h 
ne-mile run, two-mile run, one-mile | weight of 4400 ounds, while cars with or Kansas; Fearing 4, Macey for Grin-, line goal by out-guessing Neaume, woo 
WISCONSIN WINS AT : (relay, two-mile ,relay, 60-yard high enkines of 91% cuble inghes or less can | Newton Center S. T. C.. Sols oC dca ter at tee. came put from the goal.to stop the 
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broad’ jump, pole vault, 16-pound shat | pounds. Sn : 
) , , pecially for The Christian Science Monitor : 

and freshman medley relay race at F sg . found himself guarded passed to Bier- 
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| 917 Washington’ St., Oakland, Cal. 


‘18184 Centre 


Vf ‘tee University Ave. 


‘| Phone 12 


_|OUR ANNUAL CLEARANCE 


|THOITS SHOE STORE 


CALIF ORNIA 


CALIF ORNIA 


_ CALIF ORNIA- 


“CALIFORNIA 


CALIF ORNIA 


. f 


_ OAKLAND—Continnea 


_SACRAMENTO—Continued_ 


= 


‘SAN FRANCISCO—Contiancd 


ee 


EE Ca | L. Se 


~ gan JOSE Continued 


_STOCKTON—Continued ~ 


~— _ a a 


Aim 


'M. arate Tailor 


ae Telbpnone Cake: nd SY 1607 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists. 

FOR YOUR HOME 
GARDEN 


BVERYTHIN 


y 


Quality Service Price 


in your MEAT supply with 
our cash and cafry system. 


ra \CARSTEN & SCHMIDT 
wg ol MARKET 
12th igth 8t., bet, Brdadw way and Franklin 


‘ ~ Colonial Cafeteria 


Continuous Service 
422-428 Fourteenth Street 


ry 


‘OAKLAND, CALIFORN IA 

- Decorative Needlecraft 
MA NEANTS wr rue 

526 Fifteenth St. 


MARSHALL STEEL COMPANY. 


treet 
in kland. 


and Dyers 


Berkeley 
Delivery Berkeley. Richmond 


eset CESTNUT regs OE ay. cat. 
PALQ ALTO | ae 


PALO ALTO MARKET 
) Fancy Meats 
Phone 321 824 University Ave. 


- Altomont Creamery 
‘Phone 97 
E. B: QUACKENBUSH 


Furnituge—New and Used” 
400-418 St. 


Palo Alto Furniture Co. 


& Rags—Linoleums 
Window Shades and Stoves 
00. University Ave. 


FRAZER & CO. 


senih 


r 


‘ 


SALE STARTS JAN, 8rd, 1922 


| Great: Reductions in All 
“Departments. 


THEE OMEWAREstone |’ 


A.C. CRANDALL ‘* 


"(Silverware 
Kitchen Utensils 


., Fruit: egetables » — 
"BIXBY & ‘Vegetable 


MENDENHALL CO. 
Pi. DRY GOODS 
Goods 


Furnishing 
Buits Coats. Cersets 


: House 
U 


, Serviceable 
Reliable. 
. FOOTWEAR | 


174 University. Avenue 


FOR SALE | 


Limits, with ideal educational 
advantages. _—_, 
.Price $30,000 


- gharees 00 601 Melville Avenue. 


“University Creanfery 


209 University Ave., Palo Alto, Gal. , 
eS 
TIMES GARAGE 

PR, RATON, Manager 
Everything for the Automobile 


$34. Hamilton Ave. Pale Alto, Calif. 


7 


Sete” hom Palo 
HYDE’S, BOOKSTORE 
Stationery and Pictures 
Corner University Ave. and Ramona St. 


_ , SACRAMENTO 4 
HALE BROS., Inc. 
A Department Store for the People| 


rp omiaa  beagiepet pr dlarscgs hl 
every member of the family: with » 
goods of quality that give edtisfaction 
at value-giving prices. 

eth and K ts. 


Chatterton | Bakery | 


bees, 


- 


- |4s unique in that jt cOntains no “‘filler.”’ 


‘| Country Home, within City | 


poe uence time SObem, Bat 
le yy leet cama 


ae 


as C. Navlet Co: | 


MASON’S | 
STEAM LAUNDRY | 


MRS. ot pa MABON. Proprtetress 
‘Phone Main ‘ 94) | 


“ Black’s Package: Co. 


910-914 Ninth St. i: Sacramento 


‘Grocers 


We are ay ‘to make friends. as 
well as customers. | 


CHAS. P. NATHAN | 
AND SONS 


Everything to Wear | 


FOR 


~ Men, Women 
a Children 


ee fmt & s Sts. 


f 


yee ‘SANTA CRUZ . 
Pacific Coast Furniture Co. 


LINOLEUM, RUGS, STOVES 
REDDING SUPPLIES AND WINDOW SHADES 


Victoria. Chocolates; makes 
ous for candy. His Ice Cream 


Santa Cruz fgmo 


_SAN paniichact 


SMITHING COAL . 

FOUNDRY COKE 
GAS ‘COKE 

CHARCOAL 


{Central Coal Company 


851 CALIFORNIA ST. 


“meee Sie yao 
ee |OSEPH’S 


Florists: : 
238 “Giant Avenue, San Pranciees 


_ 1 2080 0 Street 


| Sa and Brannan Streets Phone _Rearney 2076 
SAN FRANCISCO 


~ | FRENCH DINNER $1 


EEARNY 2647 |. 


| Need Lumber: Quick?| ” “ 


A carload ‘or a stick 


~ Van “Arsdale-Hatris 
~ Lumber: Company 


Distributors of all- Pacific. 
Coast SOFT Woops 


Anquiries Solicited 


. 


Plumbing and Heating — 
S. PETERSEN &’ SON | 
‘Pittsburg Automatic Gas 

Water’Heaters 


Phone West 7741 '.. 2887 Fillmore St. 


BR BEAKER cA ST 
ASCOCK c TEIN 


j 


445 POWBLL STREET 


CONGRESS GRILL 


439 Powell Street 


_ALSO A LA CARTE 
Steaks : Chops : 
Fish ~ Oysters 


CRYSTAL CAFETERIA 


Carefully. selected foods well cooked 
and prepared — wee werhaus 


762 Market Street Phelan Building 


VICTORIA CAFETERIA 


Home pean used in preparing wholesome, 
eapefully chosen foods. 
138 POWELL STREET 


New Quality Lunch Room 


228 GRANT AVENUE Third Floor 
HENRY S. BAILEY 
~ JEWELER 


_ 188 Geary St. Room &28. 8. F. 


W. F. LENZEN & CO. 
Painters—Decorators 


"Alea 


’ 


CHAS..C. NAVLET. CO » 


, Florists. 


. EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
«HOME AND GARDEN 
423-427 Market. Street. . SAN FRANCISCO. 


~ COHL: BROTHERS 
Exclusive ‘Hatters 
88 Powell St. | Doug. 2780; 


AMERICAN PLEATING CO. 
Emb . ee OE Hemsti t Edg- 
ing, yi _. 


ee age ODP. a Tlon 
Shoe 2 rt 
FLEXIB ARCH FITS 
WONDERFUELY 
This is the way a. writer in a fashion 
magazine described this feature of 


¢ Cantilever Shoes: 
“Bach shoe is excellently made with 


iy foot in its proper 
leating {ft suspen 
fattened “against ‘the sole o 


Cantilever comfort ts the’ kind of 
shoe’ comfort you will’ .enjoy-—es- 


pecially when you see how good 
looking Cantilever Shoes are. 


“EXPERT FITTING ALWAYS | 
Cantileyer Shoe. Stores, Ine. 
A ee as = 

ye hn 


IL. D. McLean Co. 


.GROCERS 
1158 Sutter St. and 60 Geary St 


; mr es instead 
ed above or 


Portrait Photographers 
‘DOUGLAS 4718: 


Walk Over Shoe Stores 


, 214 Post St. 
988 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


$444 miaewas 
OAKLAND | 


| -MILLINERY 


_wationally Enewn.” 
SIX FLOORS 


28 Giant Aves 
SAN {: FRANCISCO, CAL. 


—_——— 


at Marcus Brower’& Co. 


: PEEEEING 


Nurserymen Ate ‘Siete , 


ioc uch 


an orch.which.keeps the position pf | 


the |, 


P 
f Sever tates for the -modern. 


The 
| 18-28 EB. Santa 


Liebes Building, 177 Post. St., San Fransisco “ 


cee Roberts & Horwarth | 


1877 Union St. ‘ Phone Fillmore a704\ 
ARTHUR BAKEN_ 
_ ‘Interior Decoration, Antiques" : 


} a 
San Francisco 


~~ COLLEEN BRADY 
Smart Fur Garments 


Furs made into stunning advance styles. 
224 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. Douglas 170 170 


Shoe Service System 


The Exclusive Shop for 


High Grade Shoe. Repairing 


268 O'Farrell Street 
(Adjoining Alcazar Theatre) 


RESOLING . REMODELING 
DYEING AND. CLEANING 


Z FIRE PROOF STORAGE e& 
say? FRANCISCO—OAKLAND—LOS ANGELES 


FRANK E. BENTZ 
Successor to Sam Bernstein 
‘TAILOR 


‘45-719 Monadnock Bldg. - ‘Douglas 4963 
SHELLGRAIN AND RITTER 
~ FLORISTS 
148 Kearny St. Phone Kearny 3999 


SAN JOSE, 


|. WB HAVE PAID: six per cent for a great many 
years, why not "5 aad our plan and invest 
your savings w ith us. 


SAN J JOSE 
BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
The Pioneer of Santa Clara County, 
$1 West Santa Clara St. San Jose, California 


WINCH & MARSHALL. 


80 SOUTH FIRST STREET 


office—Steel’ and 
Wood Filing Kovipmen}—Patronage Appreciated 


CL oh AND DYEING) 
D * Dyein v etc, e 
eoLDEN west & p ASERS 


ATION 
. Third S 
“HEROLD’ a 
F eo dav ag for Men 


sia 
GEO. W. "RYDER & SON 

Jewelers and Silversmiths 
Quality and Correct: Prices 


\ 


SAN-SOSE'S BIG DEPARTMENT STORE 
____ SAN JOSE, CALIFORNTA | 


BF = Rey SE nae Pog st 


ae 06 S- 


& 


659 Gouth First Street 


Seal ans 


LUNCHEON $.50/ 


Pha 4442 


tJ.c’ E...-F 1S HUE R 


| MOTOR RE 


Phone San Jose 4005-W. 


Willson’ s Cafeteria 


2 ATING" aise Ps sone. 
Ime 


CUNNINGHA 


"RAN 
: 98 B. Sa 
' Phone San a 1k be atte. Ww 


Chas..C. Navlet Co. 
Nurserymen ~ Seedsmen 


.:. Florists. 
‘EVE RYTHING: FOR YOUR 


HOME AND GARDEN 
20-22 £. San Fernando St.. San Jose 


APPLETON & CO. 


Women’s Apparel Exclusively 
Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, _Waists 
COR. FIRST AND SAN FERNANDO STS. ~ 
- Sor vour Next ~Meal Serve 
Chatterton Napkin Rolls 

Are Satisfying. 
HATTERTON BAKERY 
’ ‘2d & Sean Antonio 


F. W:, GROSS & SON 
DRY GOODS 


San giove, nada 


EXPERT C CLEANERS. 
AND DYERS 
San José. Cal. 


. Ran Jose STR. 
B. Sante — 
Odd Fellow 
“Bldg. -. San Jonze. Cat. 
Stoves. Linoleum. Upholstery. . Window Shades. 
Furniture, Draperies. ' Carpets. Rugs. 
MATTRESSES MADE OVER 


Patent air-filling process giv 1 softness equal 
to new mattress: ma made aad 
ee ome heated. Free auto delivery. 
4768.8 Santa Clara “Ste. at Sixth. 

BUMN 1 dea oOo. 


H: .R. BARDWELL | 
JEWELER ‘AND WATCHMAKER 
_ Expert Repairing of all «inds. 
Complete Senden ase of. oe a Diamonds, and 


tely. priced. 
92 S. lst-St., San Jose. Calif. 


GROCER LER, 
~ HARDWARE. 
CROCKERY... 
“IMPLEMENTS, ETC. 
151 W. Santa Clara St.. 
: SAN JOSE. CAL. 


88- 


FARMERS 


. GHES: 
Central Market. 
8. PR. Street. 


an Jeune. 
and Campbell, -Callf. 


GIMMEL MUSIC HOUSE 
Musical Instruments 
4 smn Pwo di oni * Phone San Jose 4192 


Cc. R. PALMER 
Groceriés) — Fruits 
~~ Veg 


CENTR 


DUDLEY 
Central Market—-2nd hah Entra 
Gooa Mer 


tables 
t macker 


oi 
im oe ‘Cal. 
PAPERHARGER * wnOOFINISH ER 

behest sf Rhodes Conrt 


' PAINTER 

REA! ESTATE 
INSURANCE 
12 N, 2nd, fan Jose. Calif LOANS and NOTARY 


STULI], & SONNIKSEN 
143° & 148 South First st. 


Suits—Coa ts—Dresses— Waists—Lingerie | 
Drv Goods—Household Goods 


ak Cn 


An excliistes Menahtc- Wer Shop 
- for Women 


SAN JOSE, CAL 


MOELLERING & GOODWIN | 
Real cy geet 15 
64 FE. Santa Clara 8t. AN JOSE. CAL. 


SAN- aro 

aera Shower Wallis and Floors 
H. C. SCHLOSSER 115 Hoellywood 
- Phone San Jose 4196-J. 


RUSH McCRONE | 


CORRECT HATTER TO MEN. 
_ Montgomery Hotel Bldg. 


W. C. LEAN—Jeweler 


Diamanrs and Jawstey 
GIFTS THAT LAST 
First end San Fernande Sts.. San Jose. Cal. 


SPRING’S Ine. , 
Est 1965 


Bome of Hart Schaffner. & Marx’ Olothes 
Santa Clara and Market Streets 


ELECTRIC MOTORS INSTALLING 
PAIRING | “WIRING 
JOSEPH C. SCHUTTE 
ELECTRIC FIXTURE HOUSE 
ELECTRIC CONTRACTORS AND 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
87 North First Street 


e 


Co 


“Wire for us and we will wire for you” 


SCHUTTE BROS: 


' Blectrical Supply House and Contractors 


‘HOUSE WIRING — -MOTORS 
We are agents for 


Western Electric Quality. a ora 
anges 


Washers — Vacuum Sweepers — Hughes 
Phone San Jose 825 19 8. 2nd St. 


Bon Ton Millinery 
_ * Jixclusive 
But Not Expensive 
160 S. Ist St. S. J. 2402 


- CANDIES—ICE CREAM—LUNCHEOMN 


~ | YOLLAND & COMBANY 


130 
Pats blished al = 
4 


| PRINTING 


Cogl—LCE— Wood 


204 N.. El) Dorado St. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 
Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suits—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes 


and Furnishings :for-Men and Boys 
CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING panian’ 


FLORIDA 


TAMPA 


Women’s Fine Apparel 


WOLF BROS. 


The Home of Hart Scheffner & Marx Clothes. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. 

em FRANKI. IN STREET TAMPA 

DIAMONDS 


WATCHES 
FINE JEWELRY 


Beckwith-Range Jewelry Co. 
___ 410 Franklin 8t. 


We feature -nationally advertised 
. Merchandise. 


Cracowaner’s 


MASSACHUSETTS 


___ BOSTON. 
Adams.& Swett Cleansing Co. 


Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 


Kemble St.. Roxbury, Mass. 
Tel. Rox. 1071 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBOQUERgUE - 


A. 
Willie-Niltie “eam & Carry Self Service 
205 8. First St teet 


ROSENWALD’S 
Children’s and Men’sa Furnishings 
ener <6 St. and Central Ave. . | 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK city 
Restaurant 


re Olde English 14 East 44th Street 


Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service 
Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day 


BOULEVARD Hand Laundry. 159 West 68th 
Street. between Broadway and Amsterdam Ave. 
We please the critical. Tel. Columbus 4962. __ 


OREGON 


:: PORTLAND 


ee Definite Aims 


Merchandise that is dependable. 
Pr inciples that are sincere. 
Service that is reliable. 
CHARGE ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED 


i te 


. Ladies’. 
Co 


1, 
2. 
3. 


_ Washington at Tenth St. 


SHOES” 


Their Quality and Price, 

}) together with our excel- 
lent service, will surely 
please you. 


KNIGHT-SHOE CO., Inc. 
342 Morrison, near Broadway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Best in Footwear 


FOUR STORES 


BAK FSaKiOe Shoes 


270 Washington, 308 Washington 
270 Morrison and 362 Alder Sts., 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


BOYER PRINTING Co. 

85 5th St.. Portland, Ore. 

a of Extending 
onitor Readers. 


We -Appreciate This Op 
Our Eo sont Service Pi 


Ghote f Aor known as any 


Gloves—Hosie a aiataeline ene igts and 
Underwear. orrison Street. Post Office opposite. 


THE IVY PRESS « & uawx 


OWL SHOE REPAIR SHOP | 


- ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
44 Bast San Fernando &t. ences San Jose 422 | 


} 
! 


Tel. San José 1507 * 665 South First St. 


Automobile, Painting and <7 Oey Co, | 
Exclysive Facilities tor 
Drying, 1 Bakitig and Dust Elimination 


‘The CE ¢ CECIL SHOP—. 


High ¢ wing department : for ladies’ 
; jon — oe street costumes. 
prbe 5 Seaman % all kinds. 


| TEMPLE LAUNDRY Os INC, 


Moone: MOF. FINE. SINEN 
' San J ng 199 | 
B.C: ICKLA eee 


FINE PRINTING 


The House of Individual Service 


982 Stark Street. Portland, Ore. 
Both Phones _ 


We specialize on our Pastries — 


PANAMA RESTAURANT 


109 Broadway Portiend, 
AS. emile of satisfaction when you icave. 


NIKLAS‘ & SON 


Florists 
403 Morrison St.. PORTLAND. ORE 
DRESSMAKING 


Miss Blanche Eliswortb 
Portland, Oregon , 


520 Seward Hotel 


Walk-Over Boot Shop 


Morgan iM 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Women’s Shoe Store 


~ We handle only standard makes 


_McILHENNY, Inc. 


y 
e& ‘Cleaning portant Or 


“Uses: ave Ne. . 


“GOOD SENSE | 


Pittock Block | 


| ater 


WASHINGTON 


ABERDEEN 


A. W.. BARKLEY 
Clothing. Shoes and. Men's Furnishings 


PAYETTE MUSIC HOUSE _ 


- $15 E. Wishkah St. 
VICTOR AND BRUNSWICK 
TALKING MACHINES 
Complete Line of .Musical Instruments. 


ORR’S GROCERY 


House of Quality 
. _Best of Everything tor the Table 


—— 


45 


‘ __BELLINGHAM _ 
~ Morse Hardware Ce: 


'Home of the Great Majestic Ranes 


pir aa SEATTLE Ay «6 
Merchants Printing Co. 


ADOLPHE CAHEN, Prop. 
‘“We want your businesa”’ 
72 Columbia Street MAin 0677 SEATTLE 


BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. 


Ine. 
Kenwood ®? SFATTI.S 


— 


$833 University Way, 


VEAK’S 


For Millinery, Waists, 
‘Hosiery, Coats, Gowns, and 
| Suits 

Ave., Seattle, Washington 
Telephone Kenwood 137 

ITSGOOD SUPPLY CO. 


- 606 Hogue Building 
| Mimeographing Multigra phing 


Catalogs Booklets 


ACME-PRESS 
819 Third SEATTLE Main 1997 
rofl 
PANTAGES BL DG. 


SEA FOODS 
Oi, 
ALL KINDS 


GEO. PALMER 


417 Pike Street, Seattle, Washington 
Telephone Main 5466 


THE SILK SHOP 
JD. ZAHRT 


Silverstone Bldg (Upstairs) 


WESTLAKE AT PINE, SEATTLE 
__ Always the newest and ‘best | silks for Jess. — 


~CorRonA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


here ee * _— of rebuilt typewriters 
on TIALS term 


E. W.. HALL CO. 


Elliott 5447 921 2nd Ave. 
PANTORIUM DYE’ WORKS, 


Cleaning and Dyeing 


Carpets and Oriental Rugs 
1419 4th Ave. Main 7680 


| 4335 14th 
| 


| Main 733 


LOR 
O’NEIL 
EBEATTLS 


a. 


Ine. 


cari Ave 
: 306 Pike St.. Nethecn 
Beattle. 


AUTHORIZED STANDARDS FOR 
DISCRIMINATING MEN 


WHITE SHOE CO. 


GREEN BLDG..... - 1427 FOURTH AVS. 


Be glad 
there’s 


Clean, 
Sanitary 
| Grocery 
Stores 


GROCERS 


(Jones-Thurlow Company 


RIGHT PRICES GOOD GOODS 
Fourteenth and East Pine Sts., SEATTLE 
EAST 378 


TACOMA 


FEIST & BACHRACH 
HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS 
and Ready-to-Wear Men’s Fornishings 


Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves 
1114 Broadway, TACOMA 


McDONALD SHOE CO. 
High Grade Footwear 


All standard makes such as Hanan, 

Florsheim, Bostonian, Dorothy Dodd, 

Utz & Dunn, etc., for men, women 
and children. 


943 BROADWAY 


TWO STORES , 1301 PACIFIC AVENUB 


Washington 
Tool and Hardware Company 


GENERAL HARDWARE. SPORTING GOODS 
Gymnasium Outfits and Military Supplies 
KEEN KUTTER CUTLERY 
Agents for Yale Locks 


| 928 Pacific Avenue TACOMA 

CALLSON & AHNQUIST. Tailors 
BETTER CLOTHES FOR MEN 

‘105 So 10th Street TACOMA 


H. W. MANIKE, Florist 
(So. 6th and M St. Tel. Main 429 


“ALL ROADS LEAD 


Ore. | 


-to RHODES” 


Full and Complete Stocks of 
| Dependable Apparel and All 
‘Requirements of the Home. 


Rhodes rothers 


Broadw ay at Eleventh St. 
TACOMA . 


WALLA WALLA ~ 
‘GARDNER &CO., Ine., 
ge wege linc. Dey Geos 


Classe sheen 


—_— 


. 


Ore. tn estimatiag spnce. 
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a it ot oalrong te eccltabs 
ant Ja the annals ‘of the 
my, It is the birthday 

ble Institution. On the 


1768, .the Royal 


| my came into existence. On 


ae Stes 
mt “the Royal Academy of 
He should be the first siethdat’ 
the~ question. - Thirty 

8 assembled at the house of Mr. 

Iton, and sent Be 
cage he could persuade Joshua 
nolds to accept the office of presi- 


ae o*: fe “For two years they waited; at 


i ae 


st West est returned and Reynolds with’ 
wD rose and with” one voice 
d Reynolds as “President.” 

be interésting to give the 

successive Presidents: 


Pp ee 1768-1792 
dee decoees 1792-1820 


* 
4 


~. 1820-1830 
1830-1850 
1850-1865 


Grant eeree wee eereere 1866-1878 
on of ven ne 1878-1896 


nt is subject to reelec- 
t annually’on December 10. 
) are two’ attractions on this 
night—the President’s ad- 
» and ‘the awards to the students. 
ond certain prizes are given to 
its, but once in two' years 
30 /"Medais and Traveling Stu- 
itship S are bestowed; then, too, the 
| at - delivers his bienhial ad- 


apr tty 


* ey 


ay 


= 


‘one ‘knows the famous -dis- 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
‘these occasions. . Many 
ned to otlier presidential ad- 
a by other presidents. I heard 
ighton several times, and on 
rcasion I suspected that this 
d. rhetoric, and mellifiuous 
h ‘was far above the heads of the 
s aia It was also ‘sometimes 
my head, or perhaps I may sug- 
at my. attention wandered. 
Webb's 1921 address was 
and sensible, just the kind of 
s pe peec! h that a businesslike architect, 
Peres oat a large office, and super- 
€ tany public ‘buildings, 
| ‘deliver. I made notes of two 
‘striking ‘passages. He warned 
_artints “against allowing the 
ting study of the past to side- 
em from the important and 


ts —' 
ror yi 
= : 


T i 


Sa tetal Study of the present and the 
_ future.” His peroration was effective, 


was listened to in deep silence. 
said, “Remember you are follow- 


‘ Pa great calling, and are members 


hee 


and empire, and that 
) brings much. respon- 
Rie Sy all you can to be worthy 


tH ei 
the chief Sethetion “oi ot the éve- 


1 ing “was the assembly of the Students 


—youths and girls—and the problem 


Pi as to who would win the 24 medals 


ae 
Me 


; 4 ition ‘in Stulpture” for the 
Gold 


. iy 


aes prizes. The interest.of the eve- 
ing centered on five of the com- 

. , the “Historical Painting” for. 
The ‘Royal Academy Gold Medal and 
‘Studentship of £200; the 


Medal and Traveling Student- 
ship of £200, and the “Design in 
Architecture” for the d Medal and 
_ ‘Traveling Studentship of £200; the 
_ ‘Turner Gold Medal and Scholarship 

‘Landscape Painting, and the Cres- 


ve 


i . ‘Silver Medal and Scholarship.for 


idscape * Painting. Former acade- 
ims, such as Turner and Creswick, 
bequeathed money to found 
hips. The names of Edward 
» and Arthur Hacker are now 


ey i | get 
@ dded to the aored list. *” 


dings began at 9 o ‘clock, 


8 o’clock the public was ad- 


‘| mitted to examine the works of the 


® 


‘ es 


3 a 


: ie ‘students for the competitions. 
. ia ‘rooms presented an extraordinary ap-) 


‘The: 


pearance... The subject’ set for the 


| - Hiatorioal Painting, carrying with it 


d Medal and Traveling Student- 

was “Christ Appearing to Two 

pies on the.Road- to Emmaus.” 
Je saw on entering the first ‘large 
that it'was ‘entirely hung with 


A ie iieres thers ‘were over 20—anony- 


oe each marked with a number, 


“ illustrating this subject. 


themselves by 


‘The guests 
ng to find 


a pr apeareng Those only were success-. 


fp fal who had :past experience of the 


¥ be; pic 
" + i De ve “% 
. oo ‘ 


of Academies with their pupils. 
is not the business ofan Academy | 


E g ‘ a, seigasity,. or ‘tempera- 


“pened were ‘also filled with 
mres, sculptures, and architec- 
"designs sent in for competition. 

rea or so of “A River, 
Sur and of a “Rocky Land- 

é Witt Trees”; five'‘and twenty 
r a etuaton Phage in Evening | 


that 
}) IIE’ signed the “Instru-. 


n West to’ 


‘ 


Tin his robe ‘and chain of sidiien’ whet’ 


be ed to arra: on the presi- 
t’s desk the water ewer. and- glass, 
‘The girl students are quiet as mice. 

On the stroke of nine the President, 
followed by the Academicians and As- 
‘sociates, filed-into the gallery and took 
‘their seats upon the dais.. Then, after 
hearty. cheers; -the students became 
quiet, for this was the most important 
evening in their - lives, and only the 
President and the members of the 
Royal Academy knew how the -voting 
had gone. 4 

The awards were announced with | 
some attempt at dramatic impressive- 
ness, The Presidept, the Keeper of the 
Schools, and the, Secretary of the 
Academy rise in their places. There is 
intense silence. The President reads 
out the description of the first com- 
petition’ “Historical Painting. Royal 
Academy Gold Medal and Edward 
|| Scott Traveling Studentship.” Then he 
stops. The Keeper declares the: win- 
ning number. The secretary announces 
the name. I-do not suppose that there 
is any moment more thrilling in the 
life of a student, or even in‘his after 
life, than, suddenly to hear his or her 
name announced, and to know that he 
can start away for Italy or Spain, with 
£200 in his pocket; and that his name 
will be recorded in'the annals of the 
Royal Academy as having received the 
gold medah He hears his name called; 


make his way to thé dais for the 
thumps and other physical» signs .of 
approbation from his fellow. students; 
their shouts ring in his ears; he ad-: 
vances to the dais, hardly knowing 
what he is doing, to receive the smile 
and: the’ handshake of the President, 
and a package containing the gold 
medal and the Warrant of his: Travel- 
ing Studentship. 

“When all the awards had been be- 


‘stowed, we dispersed. through ‘the gal- 


leries, to-enjoy the excitement of -seek- 
ing the placards: fixed to those ‘works 
that had received prizes. fr 

I cannot ‘say:that the. stadents have 
yet learnt to: look with their own 
eyes. In the Historical. Painting com- 
‘petition the. fashion of the moment 
seems to be.a throw back to Giotto 
and El Greco, and in the Landscape 
Painting competition I could see little 
else but the most elemental form of 
representation. 

One of the landscapes, .which won 
the Creswick prize, showed. certain 
signs in it, of a flirtation on the part 
of the painter with Cubism. . I. was 
looking at it in the company ‘of a vet- 
eran’ mertiber of the Royal Academy, a 
Scots landscape painter? He examined 
it shrewdly, then said with a twinkle 
in his eyes, “The yoting ’uns can’t do}, 
Cubism, and ‘the old ’uns won’t.” 

Q7 R. 


MORE. ABOUT 
BENJAMIN WEST 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
The ‘Benjamin? West’ exhivition’ now 
drawing to a close at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance has been the means of 
bringing to public notice. drawings, 
paintings, and miscellaneous Westiana 
heretofore either forgotten or un- 
known. The most important discov- 
ery, however, was made recently when 
Colonel Cornelius ._ De: Witt “Wilicox 
of West. Point brought to Philadelphia 
an original miniature painted by West 
of himself at the age of: eighteen, and 
with it. the ‘journal of Preston C. F. 
West which gives direct and, personal 
information from the artist :concern- 
ing both the miniature and other in- 
timate matters never before known 
or published. 

A romance, hitherto unsuspected, is 

woven about the miniature, as it was 
presented by. Benjamin West to his 
sweetheart, Miss Elizabeth Steele of 
Philadelphia. . According. -to accepted 
tradition, the . artist’s. adoration. for 
Elizabeth. Shewell would preclude any 
other feminine attachment, but: here; 
in the journal, West confesses to this 
second and apparently” contemporary 
love affair. ' 

In workmanship, the self portrait is 
naturally immature, although it gives 
evidence of that feeling for rotundity 
of form, which markéd; the best of 
the painter's later. portraits. 

-In speaking of it to Preston.C. West, 
who personally brought the miniature: 
to his attention in London, West re- 
marked: “I. was then 48 years old; 
it-is now 60 years ago, and there is 
something more about it you, may 
not know, and that. is we were: very 
‘much in love with each other, and the 
old lady, Rebecca.Steele, her mother, 
whose memory I honor, did not like 
my intended profession and she. knew, 
too, there. was such a place as the 
Swetie’s Church, and that ‘sometimes 
‘people got married there. .. . This J 
did and gave to her (Miss Steele) 
Previous Ao ' my. going to New York, 
whithér I was sent to paint. some por- 
‘traits. This: was not at ‘that time 


.|}a bad picture to one who at that time 


snever seen a miniature.” 
he’ portrait is|painted on silver 
and on the Teverse side bears 


by? AgMes 
a” Le “4 
C5 wee ant 


he rises from hig.seat; he can hardly | ' 
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CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
IN NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, New :York—A small 
display of sculpture by Lynn Jenkins, 
in the Fearon gaileries, emphasizes 
survival of. the finest «traditions in 
plastic embodiment. If .Jenkins. had 
worked in the period of the Medicis 


he would have. been in fit company, for 
the impulses and ideals-that actuated 
that group: of :immortals -fill his spirit, 
and ‘he has the certitude ; of hand to 
express them. - 


small-a detail as the turn: of ‘a knee 
in the. figure of a woman who. has 
gently advanced: her foot to test the 
welcome of:a streani at whose edge 
she stands... Life radiates from opera- 


inception.and: purity.» The sculptor-is 
no less’ certain: in the- treatment. of 
portraiture; to. which he conveys ‘the 
sparkle and the*mobility of his sub- 
jects. This work stands out among 
current: reminders of -the’ old .excel- 


refinements: of: the galdsmith rather 
than ; the: superb —w of: the 
armorer. 


Carl'J. Nordell. 


Comity- of relations hetween Boston: 
and: New York. studios: is. pleasantly. 
accented by two exhibitions of Boston 
painters,‘one in the Babcock galleries, | 
where/hang selections from the brush } 
of . iJ. Nordell, prize winner in. 
noted competitions in this country_and 
abroad, and the other in the \Bhrich 
galleries, host just now for a group 
composed of Marion Boyd Allen, Fred- 
erick K. Bosley, William Baxter Clos- 
son, Ernest L. Major and H. Winthrop 
Peirce. The Nordell display .is a 


'| straightforward présentation of sound 


‘painting. . His figure subjects are of 
wholesome type, reflec in thejr .ex- 
ecution clear, sympathetic understand- 
ing, between. painter. and sitter, They 
‘are of the familiar, natural quality | 
that makes the home walls endearing. 
When he turns to landscape the artist | 
is: equally .unaffec ‘his brush re- 
sponding capehly to’ a aaa and hon- 
est vision,” \ 


eo 


swine ‘com 


There: is définite: movement: in so 


tions in bronze and marble of classic, 


lencies th that ‘it suggests: the. initial. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Avie V aughn Hyatt at work on her sketch iespblali of Jeanne d’ Arc, by M arion Bovd Allen 


ju 


rare ‘easing 


figures in shadow and the doorway of 
an outer room bright with:the sunshine 
that floods: a garden approach. © Mr. 
Closson has contributed .in lighter 
mood a Wellesley College féte,.and, is 
agreeably foiled. by Mr. Major with a 
twilight scene and a‘ bowl.of peonies, 

The beauty of pines at sunset in. con- 

‘trast with a leaping mountain: stream 

marks’ the facility ‘with which Mr. 

Peirce’s brush May turn from. grave to 
gay in nature. It is a modest and well- 
adjusted. exhibition.. New. York. will 
soon reciprocate in ‘this exchange of 
artistic good will by sending to Boston 
selections from. the studio..of: Emil 
Fuchs, one of the few artists: who ‘is } 
an ‘adept equally in painting-and ‘ix 
sculpture, and. who :brings to’ both 
media the grand manner of high} 
achievement. 


Two ‘Exhibitions :of ‘Drawings | **. 
When an’ artist sends a drawing out 
from his studio, instead . of a produc- 
tion: in color’ or a print, ‘he is ‘com-. 
monly:credited with doing ‘an intimate 
thing, as if he. were letting the world 
into his inner: life. The delusion has 
been : well ‘nursed. and will ‘probably 
survive. It :-doés not much matter if 
in' fact there: is: art ‘in knowing what 
may be better said with. pencil than 
with. brush: . “Such surmise need. not | 
interfere with the enjoyment of good: 
drawings, of which* two exhibitions 
off tite exuberance of. 
earlier weeks.. : 
One of these shows, inthe Scott & 
Fowles galleries, introduces the pen- 
ciled. confidences. of painters like 
Orpen, -Degas, Fantin, - Latour and 
Burne-Jones, spme -of the fanciful 


characteristic “oddities ‘Forain. 
There is a “Muse and Paar by Rodin, | 
‘both figures’ sculptaresquely” nude and, 
typical ofthe master hand. Water 
colors” by H. B. Brabazon, ‘a’ name 
— e here but ftamflian panned, give | 
‘te to the. 3 
. The other. exhibition is of French 
eighteenth-century drawings, shown 
at Wildenstein’s, in. which Watteau, 


‘niscent of the period when the graces 


‘tended ‘them ever afterward. ‘Those 
who like to detach ‘themselves from 
realities and:let romantic fancies drift, 
find ‘content in this no cil 

—————— : 


period: in which théy lived, that one 


“illustrations of Aubrey ses hae and |. — 


}ago I was’ surrounded By. the engrav- 


tart there has been no superior to him | 


‘Fragonard atid Boucher’appear, remi- | 
{sat at the cradle of artists and at- | 


ee me a eee ewe lw 


Courtesy of ‘the Ehrich Galleries’: New York 


‘OLD. MASTERS AND 
I NEW. ‘AT. -VOSE’S 


-, BOSTON, Massachusetts — Exhibi- 
tions, of ° paintings ‘.come:~ and go. 
Oftentimes the pictures “which seem 
important while they::are hung are 
forgotten -when--the succeeding. pic- 
tures, are .in. place, .Once ‘a  year— 
which. is not. often. enough in this .city 
.__Messfrs.Vose' Brothers can be relied 
on.to bring together, paintings by the 
Old. Masters, . pictures. which. deserve 
the greatest -consideration from the 
art-loving. public. Such- an exhibition 
of: paintings is’ now on view, in this 
gallery.- It: has so much’ of: interest 
and shows examples ‘of artists whose 
‘names are forever linked? with all the 
fine -healthy: conditiéns of: art ‘in the 


must -be calldus’’ indéed: who could 
lightly pass them by. or.as easily’ for- 
get them: © — 

What an opportynity: it stra the art 
student, for instance,“who perhaps has 
read about’ anid ‘seen ‘reproductions of 
paintings. by such.men as-Sir* Thomas 
Lawrence,.Sir Willidm’*Beechey, Sir 
Peter’ Leley, -John. Singleton Copley, 
Thomas Sully, Sir + David Wilkie, 
pFranz -von Lenbach, Thomas ‘Gains- 
borough, George De Forest.Brush and 
; Abbott Thayer, to :see:forshimself the 
actual work of these men. | Then, too, 
in‘these days when: the modern tend- 
encies' in. art are played “up: to such 
an. extent:as to hewilder the average 
seeker of what. best. ‘tos appreciate in 
art, such exhibitions as this tend’ to 
swing the pendulum back to the sound 
traditions of the past. 

On the occasion of the celebration 
of Sir David Wilkie’s .centenary, Sir 
}John: Millais says: “Only a:few- days 


ings: of ‘his. inimitable;.works, and I 
‘was duly surprised with the exceHence 
‘of his productions. _In: the«history: of 


for roman of ~ senatitul 


- 


‘Exhibition of Paintings. 


‘CLAUDE MONET 
Jan. 4, to DE 
. Durand-Ruet 
s East 57th Street’ 
Ne York x 
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and subtle drawing, portrayal of ae | 
acter and originality. You may well |. 
be proud of your greatest painter.” 


| This Scottish artist’s greatest fame un- 


doubtedly came from his story-telling | 
pictures, yet, as a portrait of King 
William IV in this exhibition shows, 

he appears equally capable in the) 
delineation of character and outward | 
semblance of a single personage, be | 
he king or peasant. In this picture the | 
king is painted life size, three-quarter 
length in full view. The artist has 
lavished all the splendor of ‘his art in | 
the making of this portrait. The cos- 
tume of the king is a marvel of natu- 

ralistic painting. With expert brush he 
has painted the king’s trappings, an 


and decorations, silks, velvets and jew- 
els, giving to the whole a gorgeous 
regal effect. Beneath his curly blond 
hair there !ook straight at you the 
eyes of William IV, every inch a king. 
Viewing Sir Thomas Lawrence’s por- 
trait of another royalty, King George 
IV, and remembering the superb ex- 
ample of his portraiture ,in the local 


agree with Sir Walter Armstrong's 
estimate of this artist’s work when he 
says. “His technique in oils, after a 
brief aping of Sir Joshua, was to gen- 
erate into a dry and textureless for- 
mula. ... The famous Lawrence eye 
with its\fixed vivacity is as recogniz- 


‘able_as the hot and hard Lawrence. 


flesh." Lawrence had in King George 
a good subject and far from seeming 
hard and dry the canvas is noticeable 
for its quality of richness. 

Mellowed by age, the handsome 
child’s, head of Campbell Skinner by 
Gatnobbecenh looks out from the oval 
frame with an appealing expression of 
youth, in which jin the painting of 
children few have ever excelled this 
British artist. Unfamiliar on this side 
of the Atlantic is the work of the 
British ‘portrait. painter John Russell, 
R. A., but he must have been: worthy 
of the best art of his times as the 
charming portrait of “Little Miss Mur-. 
ray” proves, Although in: oils, it has 
much of.the quality peculiar to pastel 
in which medium the ‘artist was un- 
doubtedly proficient. 

Sir. Peter .Lely, Sergeant. Painter 
to King Charles II, who during the 
latter’s reign gained fame -from a 
series of 12. portraits of the most 
elegant women of his time and now 
at Hampton ‘Court—-“Windsor Beau- 
ties” as they are called today—evi- 


.|dently found leisure-enough to paint 


himself... At any. rate, hanging near 
to a chjld’s: portrait by Franz von 
Lenbach, the: noted German painter, 
is the half length likeness of Lely 
by himself, the canvas being not more 
than 18 inches high. His features as 
well as his costume and long curly 
hair falling over his shoulders will 
remind one of pictures of -Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Coming down to more recent paint- 
er there. are three examples of 
George de Forrest Brush, One a deli- 
cate. and and refined pastel of a Balti- 
more lady in- Greek costume, another 
a small oil portrait. of his daughter 


child group. In this latter picture, 
the mother is the same in features 
as in the noted canvas belonging 
to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
He has seemingly put all. the\concen- 
tration of his skill. into the painting 
of the heads; all else is simplicity it- 
self. -As a companion piece to the 
above is a beautiful example of por- 
traiture by Abbott H: Thayer. It is a 
head of a woman, plain featured but 
given a dignity and ennoblement. of 
character that lift,it into a sphere of 
its' own. Such a portrait as this Is 
rare and unforgetable. 

, Other paintings of note include two 


which belongs to his pre-radical pe- 
riod; “The Nightingale,” by Mary L. 
Macomber; an interesting mother and 
child group by Gary Melchers; a 
broadly painted sunlight picture of 
Indians in the desert by Victor hb. Hig- 
gins; as well as paintings from the 
brush. of Richard Cosway, Daniel 
Mytens, Themas ‘Sully, Charles Cot- 
tet, a French character artist, and 
two New York men, F. Louis Mora and 
Robert: Henri 


SOCIETY OF .WOOD. ENGRAVERS 
By The Christian Science Monitor special 
art correspondent 

LONDON, England—The second ex- 
hibition of this society at the Chenil 
Galleries. shows that the promise of 
Jast year was not overstated, and 
that many artists now avail them- 
selves of a fascinating medium. pro- 
ducing ~ork which is of more than 
momentary interest. It is remarkable 
that a craft, once considered so full 
of limitations, proves to have such 
wide scope. Some of the most inter- 
esting cuts shown are by Gordon 
Craig, sensitive in the extreme, con- 
vincing us that the craft rightly han- 
dled is worthy of decorating our walls 
“when the burden of taxes is heavy 
and large engravings after Landseer 
have lost their charm, and Axel Haig’s 
cathedrals bore us, and oil paintings 
are hateful if bad and much too ex- 
pensive ‘if good.” 

All of the work has vitality and it 
is extraordinary that such results can 
be achieved by so many modern 
artists after comparatively brief ac- 
quaintance with the craft, 


| brought up in a severe school. 
one of the most puzzling artists of 


orderly profusion of ribbons, orders | 
‘ing baffle us for explanation. 


| against him. 


{in his developments. 


museum, makes it seem difficult to- 


and the third a familiar mother and 


examples by Arthur B. Davies, one of | 


WILLIAM STRANG | 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
art correspondent 


LONDON, England—A very compre- 
hensive exhibition of the paintings and 
etchings of this important artist is 
‘now on at the Fine Art Society, Bond 


Street. Strang was a pupil of Legros. 
He is 


our time. His moods and styles are 
many, and while on the one hand he 
may be termed an “academic” painter, 
his extraordinary excursions inte the 
freakish fashions of “advanced” paint- 
Yet no 
charge of insincerity can be brought 
His output was simply 
/enormous, his energy strangely rest- 
less. There seems to be fo sequence 
He darts away 
| too easily from one point of view, one 
| method to another. Here you may.see 
paintings in the manner of Watts, 
| Shannon, Legros, Daumier, Van Gogh 
‘and Gauguin, yet at the bottom of each 
lies something of signal worth, some- 
thing which only Strang could put 
there... And this, of\course, is why 
his work is valuable. He infuses 
/Something of his own in the pictures 
which openly imitate Titian and Vero- 
nese, and achieves a greater clearness. 
and distinction than..most: “ists”. in 
paintings openly and enjoyably painted 
in their manner. 

But it is in pertraits that Strang 
-contributes most to contemporary 
painting, and he is best. when-least 
exciting as in those of Rudyard Kip- 
ling; and himself. The last has) been 
purchased by the Chantrey Bequest, 
but the rules forbidding its exhibition . 
allow only a photograph to: take its 
place at Bond*Street. It ‘will, how- 
ever, no doubt. be seen at the forth- 
coming exhibition at the Royal Acad- 
emy of the works or former members. 
It is unfortunate that so few portrait 
drawings. in the manner of the Wind- 
sor Holbeins are shown, for Strang 
‘did d great many, and in them proves. 
his power of accurate delineation. 
Some 170-etchings of his total output 
of 700 show, as do the paintings, a 
number of pronounced influences. Of — 
these mezzotints, aquatints, dty points 
and etchings many ‘are of signal im- 
portance, and the zeal with which col- 
lectors séarch for them is attested by 
the availability in many instances of 
konly one or two proofs. 

Strang was one of the very few 
artists since Diirer to make pure line 
engravings: He is ‘a great master of 
etching and obviously derives his art 
from Alphonse Legros, though he sur- 
passes his master in his breadth of 
technique. And here and there he 
even seems to be’ léss mannered, 
which seems strange after all that 
has been said about him above. But 
there it is: He is a riddle. He gives 


much, elucidates much, and is gener-~: . ~ 
ous in giving us works which have. . || 


[3 


great ability and much rare beauty. 
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XVIII Century ‘i 
English Masters 
Modern ‘Paintings 
and DRAWINGS 


Bronzes by 
PAUL MANSHIP 


At the 


New Galleries 
Scott & . owles 


667 Fifth Avenue 


Between 52nd and 53rd Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Portraits 


Old and cil Masters 


Reynolds, Geinshorongh, Lawrence; 
Wilkie, Cosway, Lenbach, Cottet, 

’ Copley, Thayer, Brush, Melchers, 
Macomber, Davies and others. 


‘Vose Galleries 
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BRHIBITION 


SMALL PAINTINGS 
FOR THE HOME 


Distinguished Ametican Artists 


CRLLEDIE GNM 


749 Fifth Aveaue, MeRraREO York 


Opening Jenuory 12th at 9°P. M, 
Exhibition daily until January 30, incl. 
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V’s dog; fleet; thin-flanked, 
daint, band handsome as a small grey- 
a slack ‘and tan hair. . 

. Being then young “and. keen 
ists, and full of the -knowledge 
and love of Tweedside, baving . been 

= Nery hill top from MuckleMendie 
to Hundleshope and the Lee Pen,... 
@ discovered early in» spring : that 
parvewert, author of an excellent 

4 ‘natural | history, had found 
ie poking moss, west of New- 
) the moment in." We resolved to 
next" day. We. walked- to 

ebles, and then up Haystoun Glen 
O- 1e eer ee Adam.Cairhs, the 
ged. 8 ef the Newbie: hirsel, 
1 we knew, and wha knew of 

P hie daughter, Nancy Cairns, 

he with Unclé Aitken of Cal- 

We found our -way-up the burn 

culty, as the-evening was get- 

k; and on getting near the 

@ heard rd them\at worship. We 

i made. ourselves known, and 
cream and. oat. cake!—old 

+» OM. . uS;;, as . “clean 

tit” to come out for “a bit moss,” 
tetany he knew,. and with 

ne oride said he would take us in 
mornir ipa) Ae. place. . In the 

A ‘who had ‘ora long 
been up the “‘Hope”. with 
he saw we had wakened, 

e was four inches of snow, 

‘saw it was too true. So 


va 


gamic prize. 
turned out that Adam, who had 
@ money. was going at Whit- 

© leave, and to live with his 
lasgow. - we had been ad- 


rege? ~ 
4. ed. “2 
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ial fe orm | les and illustrations for 
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of ‘manuscripts is desired the 
nied by a stamped and a 
, but, the Editor does not 
monsible fo such communi- 
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ry we 
c 
Ff 


hea” BS 
er Be, 
- : 


-three_ | ie cob ons 


with all the grace of siiky wav-;... 
We got him 


umia .aphylila,’ @. beautiful 
, in’ the very: month we|.. 


to go home without our. 


ew 


ont, 


ae 


miring the beauty and gentleness and 
perfect shape of Wylie, the finest col- 
ley I ever saw, and said, “What are 
you going to do with Wylie?” “’Deed,” 
| says he, “I hardly ken. I canna. think 
0’ selling her, though she’s worth four 
pound, and she’ll no like,the toun.” 
I said, “Would you let me have her?” 

d Adam, looking at her fondly— 
}she came up instantly to him, and 
bona of him—said, “Ay, I wull, if ye’ll 
be gude to her;” and it was. settled 
that when Adam left for Glasgow she 
| should be sent - Albany Street by the 
carrier. 

She came, and she Was at once 
taken to all our hearts, even grand- 
mother liked her; and though she was 
often pensive, as if thinking of her 

master and her work on the hills, she 
made herself at home, and behaved 


with me, if she saw sheep in the 
streets or road, she got quite excited, 
and helped the work, and was curi- 


wonderfully happy. And so her little 
life went on, never ‘doing wrong, al- 
ways blithe and kind and beautiful, 


}+But some months after she came, 
there was a mystery about her; every 


Tuesday morning she disappeared; we 
tr‘ed to, watch her, but in vain,. she 
was always off by nine p. m., and was 


elled far. She slept-all day. 
went on for some months and we 
could make nothing of it. 


especially fond.’ 
Well, one day: I ‘was walking across 


heels, when two shepherds started, and 
looked at her, one said “That’s her. 
.’ IT asked him what he meant, 
and he told me that for months past 
she had made her appearance by. the 
first daylight at the,“‘buchts” or sheep 
pens in the cattle market, and worked 
incessantly, and to excellent purpose, 
in helping the shepherds to get their 
sheep and lambs in. The man said 
with a sort of transport, “she’s a per- 
‘fect meeracle; . never gangs wrang; 
wears but never grups, and beats a’ 
oor dowgs. She’s a. perfect meeracle, 
and as soople as a maukin.”” Then he 
related how they all knew her, and 
said, “There’s that wee fell yin; we'll 
get them in noo.” They tried to coax 
her to stop and be caught, but no, she 
was gentle, but off: and for many a 
day that “wee fell yin’ was spoken of 
by these rough fellows.—John Brown. 


Trial Trip 


This little railroad was known as the 
Mohawk and Hudson, and it extended 
from Albany to Schenectady. It was 
the second continuous section of rail- 
road line operated by. steam in. the 
United States, and on it the third 


‘Jocomotive ‘built in:-America, thé De 


Witt Clinton, made a satisfdctory trial 
trip in August, 1831. 
..The .success of this experiment 


created a sensation far and wide and} 


led to rapid railroad building in other 
parts of the country in the -years im- 
mediately following. The experiences | 
of a participant in this tria] trip are’ 
described about forty years later in a 
letter written by Judge J. L. Gillis of 
Philadelphia: 

In the early part of the month of 
August of that year (1831), I left 
Philadelphia .for Canandaigua, New 
York, traveling by stages and steam- 


latter place. I learned that a loco- 
motive had arrived there and that it 


‘would make its first trip over the road 


to Schenectady the next day. I con- 
cluded to lie over and gratify my 
curiosity. with a first ride after a 
locomotive. 

That locomotive, the train of cars, 
together with the incidents of the day, 
made a very vivid ‘impression on my 
mind. [I can now look hack from one 
of Pullman’s Palace cars, over a period 
of forty years, and see that‘train to- 
gether with all the improvements that 
have been made in railroad travel 
since that time. ...I am not ma- 
chinist enough to give a description 
of the locomotivé that drew us over 
the road that day, but I recollect dis- 
tinctly the general make-up of the 
train: The train was. composed. of 
coach bodies, mostly from Thorpe and 


4 Sprague’s stage coaches, placed upon 


trucks. The trucks were coupled to- 
gether with chains, leaving from two 
to three feet slack, and when the loco- 
motive started it took up the slack by 
jerks, with sufficient force fo jerk the 


the tops of the coaches, out from: under 
their hats, and in stopping, came to- 
gether with such force as to send them 
fiying from the seats. 

They used dry pitch for fuel, and 
there being no smoke or spark catcher 
to the chimney or smoke-stack, a vdl-| 
ume of black smoke, strongly impreg- 


nated with sparks, coals, and cinders, | 
came pouring back the whole le 
of the train. 


Each of the tossed 
rs who had an umbrella: raised | 


in all respects Jike a lady. When out 


ously useful, the being so making her: 


‘away all night, coming back next day 
all over mud, as if she had trav- : 
This 


Poor dear 
creature, she looked at us wistfully 
when she came in, as if she would 
have told us if she~could, and was 


the. Grassmarket, with Wylie at my 


The De Witt Clinton’s F 


) than three thousand of retinal 


boats to Albany and stopping at the. 


larly exhibited itself... 
passengers who sat on seats across. 


earth.” — “Terrestrial and Celestial 


route.: Everybody, together with- his 
wife and all_his children, came from 
a distance -¥ 


coming as their horses,-and drove-up 
to the-road as near as they could ‘get, | 
only Jooking for thé best position to 
get a view of the train. ‘Such is a 


my first. ride after a locomotive. 
“The Railroad Builders,” John- Moody 
(“The Chronicles of America”). 
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Park » 


In thé past, : Fairmount Park has: 
been ‘the most difficilt- to find and 
reach: of-any. large park in any of the 
cities, of the world, and this in spite 
of the fact that it begins within little 
more than a mile or so from City 
Hall. It is, too, by’ far.the largest city 


A considerable space is, te 
river stretching off,,and the water, for ; 


over a low- fall. At one side is the 
double-tridge, at. the other, and 

up. the tianie of, the stream, 
are. "the: shcathbuses of the pleasure 


classic structures. bee” 
It: is splendidly: diversified, with levels 
and rolling sweeps,. with masses of 
trees and trees in isolation. Through 
the park’ fiows the delightful Schuyl- 
kill, and dottedshere and there are old 
mansions which the city has preserved. 
Into the Schuylkill flows the- Wissa- 
hickon, and the valley of this little 
stream has been made a part of Fair- 
mount Park; and never wes there a 
more altogether charming bit of park 
than this Wissahickon portion,’ with 
rippling water, and high steep cliffs, 
and trees and bushes and flowering 
shrubs, all combined in a sort of joy- 
ous beauty.—“The Book of Philadel- 
‘phia,” Robert Shackleton.~ © 


A Boy Globe-Maker 


Prefixed to his “Select Mechanical 
Exercises, ” first issued in thé year 
1773, James . Ferguson. (1710-1776), 
Scotch experimental philosopher, phys- 
icist, and astrOnomer gives us a ‘most 
interesting specimen of ‘autobiography. 
From a description of ‘a globe he had 
found in ‘“Gordon’s . Geographical 
Grammar;” as he tells us, “I made’a 
globe in three weeks turning the ball 
thereof out of a piece of wood.” This 
he covered with paper and delineated 
thereon the map of the world. He was 
happy to -find, as he says, “that by 
using the globe, which was the first 
I ever: saw, I could solve the prob- 
lems.” “In his second attempt at globe 
making, his boyish ingenuity particu- 
Finding: two 
large globular stones on the top of a 


neighbor’s gate-posts, he painted on 


one of these, with oil colors, a map 
of the terrestrial globe, and on the 
other a map of the celestial, from a 
planisphere of the stars which he had 
copied on paper from a celestial globe 
belonging. to. a neighboring gentleman. 


toward the poles of the heavens. On 
each the -twenty-four hours were 
.-}placed around the equin 1 so as to 
show the time of’ day when the sun 
shone out, by the boundary where the 


nt | half-of the globe at any time enlight- 


ened by the sun was parted from the 
other. ‘in the shade: the enlight- 


| cial oomrte: of the terrestrial globe an- 
. | swering to the like. enlightened parts 
‘of the earth at all times: so that when- 


ever the sun shone on the globe one 


|might see to what plade the stn was 
j then rising, to what place it was set- 


ting, and all the places where it was 
then day or night, throughout the 


Globes, * Edward Luther Stevenson. 
Great Art 

Of course art gift and. amiability of 

ior are two different things; 


good man: is. not hecessarily a 
painter, nor doce an aye, tor color. 


hasty sketch: of my ‘recollection of 


craft; known as the “Schuylkill Navy”. 
and facing. out toward all this are the 


th. all kinds of convey~j. 
ances, . being as: ignorant of what was; : 


(“4 


ed and; 
paved. and balustraded, with the pecad 
the full width of the river, tumbling | 


| 


| rooms were not 


-—_ockhart. 
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‘Sir Walter Scott as 
Bost 


io @ ‘point of hospitality in which 
Sir Walter Scott never failed, what- 
évyer might be the prétensions of the 
guest, was to do the honors of con- 
versation,” writes J. L. Adolphus, in 
a volume Of the‘life,of. Scott by J. G. 
“When a strafiger arrived, 


oe 


— ner er ree ee er wee 2 er ee me ae reeres 


look out at his young trees. duos 
one o’clock he walked or rode, gener- 


: }aly-with-sdime of ‘his visitors=" At this 


period; he used. to be a good deal on 
horseback, and a: pleasant sight it was 
to see’ the gallant old - gentleman, in his 
seal-skin cap and short.green jacket, 
lounging “along a. ‘field-side~ on his 
mare, Sybil Grey, and pausing now and 
then to talk; with a serio-comic look, 
to a laboring man or woman, and re- 


joice with them in some quaint saying. 


. 
2 : 
~ 
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Courtesy of the Pennsyly ania Academy BY Fine Arts, phjladelphte, Pennsylvania 


he seemed to consider it as sitet a 
duty to offer him the resources of his 
‘mind as those of his table; taking 
| care, however, by his choice of sub- 
‘jects, to give the visitor an oppor- 
tunity of making his own stores, if he 
. had them, available. I have frequently 
observed .this—with admiration both 
of his powers and of his discriminat- 
ing kindness. To me, at the time of 
‘my first. visit, he addressed himself 
offen as a member of his own profes- 


park in the United States, and indeed , sion; and indeed he seemed always to 


in the wo ld es sti.’ 
n bs wor unless: penne ‘hoo -iOWn experience as an advocate and a 


have areal pleasure in citing’from his 


pelaw officer. ... 


we SS “It would, I thfhk, be extremely diffi- 


Bult to give a just idea of his general 
onversation to any one who had not 
known him. Considering his great 
| personal and literary popularity, and 
the wide circle of sogiety: in which he 
lived, it is perhaps remarkable that so 
few of his sayings, real. or imputed, 


are if Circulation. But he did not affect f ~ 


sayings; the ‘points and. -sententious 
turns which—are so easily caught .up 
and transmitted, were not natural to 


{him: + ionall ssed 
The vast park isa place of beauty. . him: though he occasionally expre 


a thought very pithily and neatly. For 
example he once described the Duke of 
Wellington’s style of debating as ‘slic- 
ing’ the argument into two or three 
parts, and helping himself to the best.’ 
But the great charm of his ‘table-talk’ 
was in the sweetness and ‘abandon’ 
with which it flowed,—always, how- 
ever, guided by good sense and taste; 
the warm .and unstudied eloquence 
with which he expressed rather senti- 
ments than opinions; and the liveli- 


fess and force with which he narrated 


and described: and all that he spoke 
derived so much of its effect from ‘in- 
definable felicities of manner, look and 
tone—and sometimes from the choice 
of apparently insignificant words— 
that a moderately faithful transcript 
of his sentences would be but a faint 
image of his conversation.. 

* “No one who has seen him can forget 
the surprising power of change which 
his countenance showed when awak- 
ened from a state ef composure. In 
1823, when I first knew him, the: hair 
upon his forehead was quite grey, but 
his. face, which was healthy and san- 
guine, and the hair above it, which had 
still a strong reddish tinge, contrasted 
rather than harmonized with the sleek, 
silvery locks above; a contrast which 
might seem rather suited to a jovial 
gnd humorous, than to a pathetic ex- 
pression. But his features were equally 
capable of both. Never, perhaps, 


did a man go through all the-grada- 


tions of laughter with such complete 
enjorment, and a ceuntenance so radi- 
ant... The first dawn of a” humorous 
thought would show jtself sometimes, 
as he sat silent, by an ‘involuntary 
lengthening of the upper Hp, followed 
by. a shy sidelong glance at his nejgh- 
bors, indescribably whimsical, and 
seeming to ask from their -looks 
whether the spark ‘of drollery should 
be suppressed’ or be alowed ‘to blaze 
jout. In the full tide of mirth he did 


“The poles of the painted globes stood | indeed.‘laugh the heart’s laugh,’ like 


Walpole, but it was not boisterous and 
overpowering, nor did it check the 
course ‘of ‘his words; he could go on 
}descanting, while his lungs did. ‘crow 
like chanticleer,’ his syllables, in the 
struggle growing more emphatic, his 
accent more strongly Scotch, and his 
voice’ pistative with excess of merri- 
ment.. 

“The ‘habits of life at Abbotsford, 
when I first saw it,-ran in the same 
‘easy, rati » and pleasant course 
which I believe they always after- 
wards k; though the family was 
at this 
rangements, as some of the principal 


fast Sir Walter took his short interval 
room afterwards called Miss Scott’s. 
That which he occupied: when Abbots- 
ford was complete, though more con- 
venient in some‘ material respects. 
ned to me the least cheerful and 
least. private in the house. 
however, a: recommendation 

s he. was very sensible of, that 
he sat at the writing-table, he could 


rather straitened in its ar- |: 
After break- 
| of study in the Hight and elegant little| 


Tt had,| 
ai hich® 


| 


“In F airmount Park,” by Earl Horier 
: Philadelphia’ s Great | 


in broad Séeotch. The dinner hour was 
early; the sitting affer dinner was 
hospitably. but not immoderately pro- 
longed; and the whole family party 
(for such it always seemed, even if 
there were several visitors) then met 
again for a short evening, which was 
passed in conversation and music. I 
once l:eard Sir Walter say, that he be- 
lieved there was a “pair’ of cards (such 
was his antiquated expression) some- 
where in the~ house—but probably 
there is no tradition of their having 
ever been used. Tha drawing-room 
and library (unfurnished at the time 
of my first -visit) opened into each 
other, .nd formed a beautiful evening 
apartment., By every one who has 
visited at Abbotsford they must be as- 
sociated with some of the. most de- 
lightful recollections of his *fe.” 


_ Aldrich: Writes of 


nT Ee a 


Tragedy 
{Aldrich to Frank Dempster Sherman] 


59 Mount Vernon Street, 
Nov. 13, 1890. 


Dear Mr. Sherman, —I think the 
little book: very “charming inside and 
out. I find two especially hopeful 
signs in the volume—lIst, it is an 
artistic. advance on your previous col- 
lection of lyrics; and, 24, it is not 
morbid. The verse throughout is 


‘wholesome and happy, with a riant 


air about it— 
“as when a Grace 


Sprinkles another’s laughing face 
With nectar, and runs on.’ 


Graver moods Will come by and by: i 
expréssing them seek to retain the 
same hopeful atmosphere. That may 
be done even in tragedy. The finest 


‘sort of tragedy—that means Shakes- 


peare’s—never depresses one. I be- 
lieve in printing only a few verses at 
a time, as you do.. Small books get 
themselves read,.and stand a chance 
of getting liked if they are good. How 
wise Longfellow was! His earliest 
and best fame was made by volumes 
of one hundred pages or so. To leave 
the reader wanting more is art; to 
give him as much as he can hold is 
stupid. I have read “Lyrics for a 
Lute” twice, from alpha to omega. If 
it had been: four hundred pages? So, 
stick to brief collections. I have won 


and kept my few readers by not sur-. 


feiting them. In February next I 
shall serve them out another round 
of starvation rations. If I miss send- 
ing this handful of rhyme to you—I 
nay be absent from home at the 
moment of publication—please touch 
my memory with your pen’s point. 

Yours cordially, T. B. Aldrich.— 
“The Life of-Thomas Bailey Aldrich,” 
Ferris Greenslet. 


To the Snowy Hills 


The hard snow lies upon the hard 
noun Si 


The PECTS ili 
Under a haze lies bleak and brown 
and bare, 
Untouched by snow. ... 


‘Turn, turn again 


From that wet country to the snowy 
Where coldly in its silence the: frost 
A and rounded valleys with a 
Yousl of air made crystalline. 

The byjeee has frozen the air, the air’s 


a gem, 
Bright as a diamond filled with frozen 
light, 

From the hill-tops down to the nnd s 
- wet hem, 
Hard, yet clear to the sight. 
—Edward Shanks. 


(ceive Simplicity 
Simplicity is of all 
est to be copied.—Steele, 


astute reasoner. 


a 


‘coverer of Christian Science, 


The Atheist 

Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

AITHFULNESS to the law of right 

always brings the demonstration 
of justice. There is nothing that can 
take from man the liberty of abiding 
by the law of righteousness; in fact, 
liberty is only freedom when it is 
faithful to this true law. The prac- 
tice of this fundamental fact is salva- 
tion, because it originates in Principle, 


The infidel, so the wise world says, 
is without salvation since he denies 
the existence of God, while the man 
who with his lips cries that God is 
AH, and then, when illness confronts 
him swallows a draft of liquid to sus- 
tain his life, 
grace. With both the atheist and the 
so-called Christian placing reliance on 
materiality, instead of God, one quite 
naturally conciudes that they must be 
bewn from the same block. One who 


‘calls himself an atheist is usually a 


very matter-of-fact person, and an 
When he sees certain 
erroneous effects following a cause 
which is supposed to be God, he finds 
it difficult to reconcile such evident 
incongruities. His practical\turn will 
not be satisfied with theories about a 
supreme creator that cannot be 


| proven, and he finds little comfort in 


blind faith. He requires works, and 
his demand is a right one.. If he could 
be shown that God is unchanging 
Principle by the practice of works, he 
would undoubtedly say, as did the 
blind man whom Jesus healed: 
“Whereas I was blind, now I seg” 
‘It is the atheism of stubborn old 
theology that is difficult to cure; the 
atheism that shits its teeth and tells 
you it has a God which served its 
father, and thanks you to keep your 
hands off and let it alone, while it 
bows its head, and says its prayers, 
eontent with its limiting beliefs. 
Mortal mind, the opposite of im- 
mortal Mind, or God, is the infidel. 
Knowing nothing about God or divine 
Principle, unable to demonstrate omni- 
present good, this opposing mortal 
mind proves to be only a supposition, 
and therefore nothing,—ndéthing be- 
cause Principle is the infinite some- 
thing that guides and unfolds the uni- 
verse and man. Thus, with nothing 
beyond or before Love, that is, God, the 
‘atheist, mortal mind and its concept, 
disappears, for it is-impossible to be- 
lieve in that which does not exist, and 
never has existed. The understanding 
of the allness of God: brings one to the 
simple conclusion that man is always 
reflecting, or expressing the true 
knowledge of good, the negation of a 
belief in false gods, in disease; and 
death. To quote the words of the Dis- 
Mrs. 
Eddy, from “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures” (p. 229): 
“God made all that was—made, and 
Mind signifies God,—infinigy, not fin- 
ity. Not far removed from infidelity is 
the belief which unites such opposites 


as sickness and health, holiness and) 
unholiness, calls both the offspring of | 
spirit, and at the same time admits | 


that Spirit is God,—virtually declar- 
ing Him good in one s Instance and evil 
in another.” 

‘Many centuries ago the Pharisees 
of Jerusalem: chanted, “Abraham is 
our father,” and the wail of the pub- 
lican passed unnoticed and unheard. 
The door of false theology still swings 
under the touch of the Pharisee; 


cries for charity. 
Samaritan woman to Jesus, 
Jerusalem 
ought to worship,” and to that circum- 
scribed.teaching Jesus replied that 
ultimately all worship should be spir- 
itual and founded on the truth, because 
God as Spirit ee spiritual wor- 
ship. - 

A system that proves that God exists 
leaves the unbeliever nothing to do but 
understand and love God. Christian 
Science is the system that is doing 
this, and many men who have thought 
of themselves as atheists because they 
could not accept a whimsical God, have 
found, in this Science of Christ, the 
proof which has enabled them to wor- 
ship a God who is All. One often hears 
at a Wednesday evening testimonial 
meeting the remark that before learn- 


ing of Christian Science the individual | 


was an atheist. 


Men who have followed the doctrine | 
of infidelity are oftentimes kindly by 
They go about helping their | 
fellow men; they express intelligence | 
fulfill their obli- | 


nature. 


in business affairs; 
gations conscientiously, and in the 
main act very much like the Christian. 
Now, if an atheist really believes that 
there is no supreme Being, no good 
God, nothing to help a man in his ex- 
tremity, how is it that he go often 


chooses to do good instead of evil? | 
What is that little, prodding, inner | 
voice that tells him kindness is the vir- | 
How does | 


tue, and unkindness evil? 
he distinguish between good and evil? 
He certainly cannot fool himself into 
thinking that such an influence is con- 
tained within his brain. He can- 
not get beyond the very evident fact 
that he is daily, and hourly, dem- 
onstrating intelligence. If intelligence 
knows, and it would not be intelli- 
gence if it did not, it certainly knows 
perfectly well that it can think and 
act without the assistance of matter. 
This leads one to the conclusion that 
intelligence is the supreme Being, the 
Mind that is all good, and the reason 
for the man who calls himself an 
atheist discerning between that which 
is good and that which.is not good; 
it is also his proof that le really has 
a God. The belief of atheism is a lack 
of knowledge of God. @Qnce approach 
the unbeliever with a logical’and rea- 
sonable argument, and it is easy 
enough to con nce him that he has a 
God that he loves.very dearly. 

It is expected of a Christian that he 


‘ . 


ore reliance upon God, and that he 


is sure of the saving | ; 
loosening grasp of creeds, the demon- 


stration of 


the 
hungering heart of the publican still ; 
“Ye say.” said the | 
“that in! 
is the place where men | 


| 


live in accordance with his profes- 
sion. When the so-called infidel fol- 
lows the law of kindness, generosity, 
and love,'certainly the Christian must 
prove himself a follower of Christ and 
a believer in the allness of God by 
some works of faith. If he demon- 
strates that he can raise himself and 
others from the bed of sickness by the 
word of God, then he may awaken 
within the unbeliever a desire to know 
the Prineiple back of the healings. 
For, after all, the atheist is really 
seeking a practical God, and because 
of the omnipotence of good, he is cer- 
tain to find that desire ‘Satisfied, be- 
cause, as Mrs. Eddy has told us -in 
Science and Health, “Beyond the frail 
premises of human beliefs, above the 


Christian Mind-healing 
stands a revealed and practical Sci- 
ence. It is imperious throughout all 
ages as Christ’s revelation of Truth, of 
Life, and of Love, which remains in- 
violate for every man to understand 
and to practise.” (Page 98.) 


Ancient Writers as 
Models 


Whatever our conjectures muy be, 
we cannot be sure that the best 
modern writers can afford us as good 
models as the gncients;—we cannot 
be certain that they will live through 
the revolutions of the world, and con- 
tinue to please in every climate—un- 
der every species of government— 
through every stage of civilization. 
We may still borrow descriptive 
power from Tacitus; dignified perspi- 
cuity from Livy; simplicity from 
Cesar; and from Homer some portion 
of that light and heat which, dispersed 
into ten thousand channels, has filled 
the world with bright images and 
iJlustrious thoughts. Let the culti- 
vator of modern literature addict him- 
self to the purest models of taste 
which France, Italy, and England 
could supply, he might still learn from 
Virgil to be majestic, and from 
Tibullus to be tender; he might not 
yet look upon the face of nature as 
Theocritus saw it; nor might he reach 
those springs of pathos with which 
Euripides softened the hearts of his 
audience.—Sydney Smith. 


Hark! for the Oxen Low 


The sky through the leaves of the 
bracken, 

Tenderly, pallidly biue, | 

Nothing but sky as I sit on the moun- 
tain-top. 

Hark! for the wind as it blew, 


Rustling the 
above me, 
Wrought from below 
Into the silence the sound of the water. 
Hark! for the oxen low. ... 
—Arthur Symons. 
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_ EDITORIALS 


nuary the ilieiaths and After 


Waar’ Ss in a name? Ireland, presumably, is . no 


wos 


eee. but the Irish Free State, yet nobody. 


oses that. Ireland has changed, and. consequently the 
cance of the event lies less in what Dail Eireann 
Tetarday than in what the country will do to- 
ow. Centuries of rebellion have made Ireland a 
id o ae faction. The question now is Can she, or will 
€, stamp faction under foot, and become a truly “United 
and”? Qne terrible warning as to the consequences 
: fa to do this faces her in Europe. It is upwards 
eleven years since the people of Portugal. wrenched 
free from the grasp of the House-of Bra- 
with the result that from the monarchial pot they 
ye fallen into the republican fire. -To one pinchbeck 
ato r another pinchbeck dictator succeeds, so that the 
"of the court, and they were scarlet, are being grad- 

hy ly washed into oblivion by the sins of the Camorra. 


iis 8 e dialectic battle which has now raged for weeks, 


warkiey 


r the ratification of the treaty of Downing Street, 
} naturally not the occasion on which Irish statesman- 
DW duld be seen at its best. It was an hour of passion, 
he i no assembly in the world is passion more likely 
triumph than in an assembly of, Irishmen. In the 
eo f Saturday there were reminiscences, too pungent 
ly disregarded, of the collisions between Flood 
dG attan, and between Parnell and Healy. The reader 
: 0 kn ws the history of Ireland knows the danger-be- 
oh lis. The fable invented by the Duchess of Orléans 
explain the character of her famous son applies only 
hie ctly to Ireland, All the fairies had been bidden 
eric all came, and bestowed some blessings. 
ey be was. over, there arrived an elf who had 
rtunately been forgotten, and who, out of the malice 
ge, mingled a curse With each of the blessings, 
same way it would seem as if there was always 
nunc at work to mar Ireland’s hopes. 
i in the traffic over the votes for the Union. It 
1 ag itself in the quarrel between O’Connell and 
rt g Ireland. ” It was manifested in the treachery of 
s Band.” It went down into the Phoenix Park 
» car of “Skin-the-Goat.” It proclaimed itself in 
vituperative debate in Committee Room Fifteen. And 
Pcoches its latest recrudescence in the hurling of 
or08 shes across the floor of the Dail, and the shaking 
y Mr. de Valera of the dust from his shoes. 
ewe at’ Mr. de Valera’s resignation portends, and 
“the speeches of many of his supporters emphasize, 
a bre th in the Sinn Fein party, and a coming into 
: got a new extremist party having for its object 
my ign of agitation for the destruction of the 
v in, Street treaty. Although Darl Eireann has 
ae | ratify, this treaty, although it is admitted that 
c apart is in favor of it, this new extremist party 
s that the country should break its pledged word, 
fol low that-with a war of irreconcilable opposition. 
§ is the exact ground upon which the “die-hard.” 
¢ British Parliament based their opposition to the 
y. They declared that even if Ireland signed, 
d would not keep her word, and here is the prima 
ej ustification of their argument. It is, consequently, 
- Arthur Griffith and Michael Collins to rally 
d the new government on which will devolve the 
zing the new state. Sir Horace Plunkett, 
for the southern Unionists, has already done 
action of the Dail Eireann is,” he declares, 
ce with the wishes of a majority of the 
The British terms constitute a fair settle- 
ection of which would have been madness.” 
 fesen a gentleman who once sat as a Unionist 
.. i OU! 
@ which has come over Irish public opinion in the 
fi zi months. Some of the bitterest foes of Home 
“a now prepared to do their share in making the 
ern n nent of the new Irish Free State a success. And 
moderate party so formed against the irreconcilables 
fos the future this great advantage, that the 
0! bles will be fighting a government not’ at 
uinster but in Dublin. 
cs North Eastern Ulster agreed to come in, the 
* n of the moderate party would be even stronger 
t is. But before very long North Eastern Ulster 
come in. Ultimately it will be seen that the dividing 
a b> te) artificial one. Every.one knows, for 
ermanagh and Tyrone were included in 
Eastern oo adi for the purely political 
mot balancing the conservative Roman Catholic 
rs in the two counties against the advanced radical 
in Belfast. Every one also knows that in the city 
nderry southern Ireland possesses something ap- 
oF outpost or a pale in North Eastern Ulster. 
3 ais ) pendency of such factors will be towards 
oe ys But stronger than all of these will be tha eco- 
sage the shipyards along Belfast Lough, and 
en. mill wot the surrounding counties find they are 
an income tax, owing to their con- 
at Britain, which they can at any moment 
g in their lot with Dublin. It may be 
that. this is a most unrighteous 
0 the allied cause during the late war. But 
devoid of sentiment, and the fact remains 


sears won Ws se i. feane ieee the 


war. When the people of North Eastern 
y dow shee 


vege ‘ake too {90 pessimistic ; 


ae > tt n \ ‘a nec 
hie ere oa 


ne = ews 
ool gras 


‘point, it is a question no longer. 


It was 


ess of all the parties in Ireland which have 


of Commons, this statement illustrates the — 


result of their 5 


eunder which they $ 


s Bat why : 


“in politits is not necessarily a virtue. If it. were, progress 


would be impossible except on immoral lines. Conditions 
change, as‘the Romans discovered ‘centuries ago, and the 
statesmen who refuse to advance with the times become 
the reactionaries of the political battalions. 


be the “coo” on the line. The old conditions in Ireland, 
rightly or wrongly according to men’s opinions, are gone 
forever. It is the duty of statesmen to do the best they 


. can with the conditions which exist, whether they approve 


of them or not. That is presumably how Mr.’ Lloyd 
George and his‘cabinet viewed the matter, just as it is 
how Michael-Collins and Arthur Griffith viewed it. To 
insist on giving the country something more than it is 
demanding maybe consistent, but it would necessitate a 
price which is altogether out of proportion td any end 


‘which could be attained. That is where the doctrinaire in . 


politics equally with the irreconcilable alw&ys comes to 
grief. It is the political Bog of Allen into which Mr. de 
Valera and his associates seem to be wading. 


Newberry 


. NoBopy now seems to deny that too much money 
was spent in financihg the Michigan campaign that 
landed Truman H.- Newberry in the United States 
Senate. So “far as there was ever a question on that 
Even Mr. Newberry’s 
supporters ‘ cannot. controvert the evidence that the 
amounts spent in influencing opinion in his behalf were 
as much as $200,000; or thereabout. The Newberry de- 
fense has been that Mr. Newberry himself had no know]- 
edge of the expenditures, and did not consent to, them, 
and that the whole campaign was “voluntarily conducted 
by friends in Michigan.’”’ Now the Senate is considering 
this defense. It should be weighed against all the evidence. 
There is a difference of opinion as to whether it har- 
monizes with the facts as they appear in the record. But 
whether it does or not is not the main question at issue. 
The main question is, whether a rhan whose place in the 
United States Senate was practically bought for him by 
the expenditure of more than fifty times the amount of 
money which the law of Michigan says must be the 
maximum in-a senatorial election is rightly entitled to sit 
in that body, even if he was ignorant of what was being 
done in his behalf. The quéstion as to whether Mr. 
Newberry knew all about his campaign, and whether he 
helped to finance it and direct it, has an important bearing 
on the personal rafting of the gentleman himself, and 
perhaps the Senate may see fit to express an opinion 
regarding it. But it is really a side issue. The main 
point is whether any man for whom such an amount of 
money has been ‘spent, in defiance of the law, by enthu- 
siastic “friends,” is to be allowed to take his place aseif 
he. were the real choice of the whole electorate. The 
question, in. short, is whether the Senate, as a body 
representing the, people of a free country, is justified in 
taking a stand favorable to “money influence’ in the 
selection of the men who are to carry on popular gov- 
ernment. Are United States senators to be the repre- 
sentatives of the money power, or are they to be the 
representatives of the people? Before that great question, 
Mr. Newberry’s personal guilt or innocence is. a small 
matter, and the senators who try to constrain the discus- 
sion of his case to consideration of his personal relation 
to it will be merely smoke- “screening the whole thing. 

After ‘all, the intimation, that Mr. Newberry’ S 
“friends” were for some reason convinced that it would 
be worth their while to spend $200,000 for the sake of 
having him where they could find him in the United 
States Senate should’ be given due weight, even if the 
candidate himself was ignorant of their intentions. Why 
did they want him there?) Why was it worth so much 
of their own money to get him there? It is difficult to 
believe that even the powerful friends whom Mr. New- 


berry could command would feel it necessary to upset 
. the Michigan election law with such huge expenditures 


for their candidate merely out-of a wish to save the 
Michigan voters from the consequences of any disposi- 


tion they might have had to elect Mr. Henry Ford. ° It. 


is hardly reasonable, either, to suppose that, once having 
set oat to make their candidate a winner, they were so 
carried away with the spirit of contest that they sent 
good dollars after bad ones, as is customary in more 
ordinary games of chance. Whatever their reason, the 
election of Mr. Newberry was worth some $200,000 to 
them, and the question now is, whether the members of 
the Senate, knowing all this and realizing its full signi- 
ficance,.are going fo come out in the open and declare 
that: Mr. Newberry deéserves to be a senator. 


having elected. a man of its choice, is able to protect 
him and hold him in his seat even after the whole cour, 
try has been made aware that money placed him there? 
And who were these “friends,” who spent $206,000 
for Mr. Newberry’s success at the polls ‘without his 
knowledge or consent? 
disputable regarding the identity of some of them: There 
was John S. Newberry, a brother, who is credited with 
responsibility for about $100,000 of the funds. ‘There 
was A. V. Barnes, a brother-in-law, and an officer of a 
company in which the candidate was a stockholder, who 
contributed $25,000 or more. There was Henry B. Joy, 
another brother-in-law, who contributed a similar amount. 


’ There was Mrs..H. B. Joy, a-sister, and L. D. Smith, 


a New York broker, and Frederick Brooks, another 
New. York man, all of whom put in a few thousand. 
And there was Frederick P. Smith, confidential agent of 
all the Newberrys, who was empowered to. draw checks 
on various Newberry bank accounts, and testified that 
he did draw on the candidate’s account to maintain the 
balance for the account of the candidate’s brother, John. 


There is a Saheb New York complexion to this list, egen 


though the candidate mentioned. “friends in Michigan” 


a8 being the ones who “voluntarily conducted” the cam- 
hen 5 in which no contributions or expenditures were» 


with his Svc balsa picid 4 consent. _ So the. 
mone fr. Newberry into the Senate 
iad its ath to some extent, in New York. . 
oul: “New Yorkers volunteer such sums of.” 
Ns a to, ‘secure a estan meee in- cae Senate gg the 


, This does 

_ not mean that all change is necessarily right, and that 
there is no virtue in conservatism. But it does mean that, 
in the famous phrase of Stephenson, it is dangerous to 


_ of continuing there. 


tive of the Japanese policy. 


Are they ° 
going to let it be said, and known, that the money power, . 


The record appears to be in-. 


saa of Michigan’? Why should they feel that the voters 
of Michigan could not safely be left to their own devices? 
These are not the only questions that people are 
asking about this case.. There are many others. Some 
of the questions have to do with the attention that has 
“been shown Mr. Newberry of late by- persons of social 
prominence in Washington. People are asking why it 
is that a man whose status in the Senate is the subject of 
moral question should be a guest just ‘now in places 
where only those in high political favor are.supposed to 
have the entree. Another question that is being asked 


; 1s why, anyway, . such a determined effort is being made 
_ in Washington to 


“save” Mr. Newberry. That is the 
most significant question of all. Why, indeed? One 
might almost say that the forces that work behind the 
scenes to control elections for private advantage have 
been put upon their mettle by the Newberry disclosures, 
and are out to show that when their favorites come under 
the fire of popular indignation and protest, they are to 
have powerful protection from behind the scenes; that 
they are to be made secure in their positions, in spite of 
popular clamor and the American representative theory, 
if hidden forces can by any means provide security 
without disclosing themselves; and that men of wealth 
everywhere are to have assurance, for the future, of an 
easy method of getting into the Senate and a ready means 
In view of all this, it is impossible 
to scfutinize the activities of the senators who are join- 
ing in this mysterious effort without being confronted by 
the question, what are they really defending? 


Japan and Siberia 


WHATEVER may be thought of the recent revelations 
made by the Chita delegation, in Washington, in regard 
‘to an alleged Franco-Japanese treaty concerning the 
future of eastern Siberia, there can be no doubt that the 
proposals set forth in this treaty conform very closely 
to the policy which Japan has pursued in eastern Siberia 
for a considerable time. The.whole question of Japan’s 
Siberian policy is one about which there is need for 
straight speaking. Here, as elsewhere, Tokyo ‘has suc- 
ceeded, to an almost unbelievable extent, in throwing 
dust in the eyes of the world. For no one who ’has 
made any study of the situation’ in eastern Siberia can 
doubt that Japan, three years ago, formulated a plan of 
‘expansion in this region, and has been steadily and re- 


. morselessly putting it into effect ever since. 


As far back as the October of 1919, this paper drew 


-attention to the extraordinary success of Japan’s pene- 
tration policy in eastern Siberia. 


At that time the atten- 
tion of the world, as far as Japan was concerned, was 
concentrated on Shantung; but, under the cover’ of 


e Shantung, Japan was’ gradually developing a much 


greater scheme of aggrandizement in Vladivostok and, 
northw ard along the coast, to Khabarovsk and beyond. 
In the June of 1920, this paper went further and stated, 


. on the most reliable authority, that Japan was favoring 


the formation of a huge buffer state in eastern Siberia, 
ostensibly free and independent, but really completely 
under the domination of Japar. The statement was 
vigorously denied by the Japanese authorities, but every- 
thing that has happened since has gone to show that a 
design of this nature constituted the fundamental objec- 
The statement just made 
by the Chita delegation is merely additional confirmation 
of the fact. It is a simple matter of record, of course, 
that whenever the outcry against the prosecution of her 
policy in eastern Siberia has become more serious than 
Japan considered safe, Tokyo has issued a statement 
reiterating Japan’s intention to evacuate the country at 
the earliest possible moment, and assuring all whom it 


might coricern of her. entirely: disinterested intentions. 


“As §oon.as conditions in Far Eastern Russia become 
normal, when Japanese nationals are protectéd as to 
their lives and property, and when all menaces are 
eliminated in Manchuria~and Korea,’ then, Japan has 
béen wont to declare, she will evacuate Siberia. 

Any examination of such a statement as this shows 
it to be completely valueless. Japan is not evacuating 
Siberia and, as far as can be. seen, has no intention of 
evacuating it. By the simple process of aiding first one 
faction and’ thenvanother, she has succeeded, to a remark- 
able extent, in maintaining that condition of disorder 
throughout, the entire region which is most favorable 
to the prosecution of her plans... 

The connéctien of France with the matter is, for the 
moment, unimportant. When, however, the Chita repre- 
sentatives declare that the policy of France has always 
been to aid ‘the followers of*such men as Generals 
Wrangel, Deniken, and Semenoff, and that troops belong- 
ing to the armies formerly commanded by these generals 
were to be transported to Vladivostok, ready to under- 
take any and every kind of work at the bidding of the 
Japanese authorities, they are simply making statements 
: already admitted to be true, or so clearly in accord with 
probability“ as to have an: overwhelming claim to 


acceptance. 


American Architecture 

Tue proposed “Union Through Art’ Society, to be 
called “The English- -Speaking Art Fraternity,” although 
not yet actually in existence, is having its way prepared 
ina rerharkable manner. The pioneer of this art frater- 
nity is architecture, which is as it should be. For archi- 
tecture is the parent of the arts. The place where the 
union was inaugurated was the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in London, and the attraction was no fewer 
than 322: fine photographs of “American architecture, 
displayed on the walls. This exhibition was one of the 


mest interesting, and the most useful that the Royal 


Institute has held. It was 6pened by Lady Astor, who 
won the applause of the large gathering, even if the 
architects present were rather astonished, with her state- 
ment that “no architect should ever be allowed to build 
_a family house until he has married and has three chil- 
dren, and then he should be compelled to submit the.plans 
to-his wife first.” This, of course, is really a plea for 
the woman architect, which is receiving more attention 
in America than in England. 

> The opening of this unusual exhibition was followed, 

a few days later; by a gathering filling the building, 
“Which had assembied to listen ee 


‘will. blow good to the British Museum, 


American architects, Mr. Bertram G. Goodhue, and Mr. 
Donn Barber. Questions were asked after the speeches, 
and those who were present realized that, for the first 
time, American and English architects “had come 
together, and were understanding and appreciating each 
other’s methods and ideals. Later in the week an English 
architect, Mr. Raymond Unwin, discoursed on American 
architecture and town planning. 

It is‘to be hoped that this plan of exchanging views 
and studying each other's work will become a Brie: 
practice between the architects of England and America, 
and also of France. So successful was the exhibition 
that it is proposed to issue, from the American Institute, 
an invitation to the Royal Insitute of British Architects 
to exhibit in W ashington a collection of drawings and 
photographs illustrating British architecture. 

The 322 American photographs had already formed 
a special section of the Paris Salon this year. This 
exainple of art fraternity was organized by the American 
Institute of Architects, the Société des Artistes Francais, 
and the Société des Architectes Diplomés of France. All 
styles of architecture were shown in the exhibition, from 
the colonial house to the skyscraper. It may be of 
interest to record the buildings selected for illustration 
in the British catalogue. They were the Municipal Office 
Building, New York; the Century Club, New York; a 
private residence in ‘Elberon, New Jersey; and the Scot- 
tish. Rite Temple in Washington, District of Columbia. 
But the chief contributions of interest were, perhaps, the 
comments made by British architects and their friends 
as they examined, phatograph by photograph, this novel 
exhibition. Englishmen who visit New York return 
home full of enthusiasm for American architecture, its 
daring and its beauty. A well-known E english architect, 
Mr. Austen Hall, was equally enthusjastic, in regard to 
the Royal Institute exhibition. He said, in an interview 


in The Daily Chronicle of London, “In what may be 


called civic architecture—public buildings, usiness 
premises, banks—the work of the American architects 
ig a long way ahead of ours.” ~ 

But the main advantage of this exhibition is that 
American and English architects have at last come to- 
gether, exchanged views, and realized how much pone 
nation can help the other, and how much one can learn 
from the other. There seems, however, to be a con- 
sensus of opinion that the skyscraper can never obtain, 
and will never be allowed to or to obtain a foothold 
in ‘London clay. 


Editorial Notes 


“THE half was not told‘me” must have been Marshal 
Joffre’s verdict at the close of the strangely barbaric 
and gorgeous procession organized in his honor at 
Anghor, the forsaken city of the Cambodian forests. | 
The setting in itself was almost unearthly in its weird- 


‘ness, as anyone knows who has heard if only a whisper 


of the strangeness of. what may be seen in the heart of 
the Cambodian jungle. - For. Marshal Joffre the past 
actually came to life. The bas-reliefs of the great temple 
to Siva gave the design for the reconstruction of a 
twelfth-century procession in which King Sisowath, his 
wives, his courtiers, his dancers, and his elephants took 
part. Thus along the great causeway. leading to the 
temple, with its shattered remains of an unbelievable: 
past, moved slowly, under the shadow of gold umbrellas, 
attired in red, yellow, white, and vivid green, the Cam- 
bodians of today in honor of a Marshal of France. 
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THE world is “so full of a number of things,” it is 
perhaps not surprising that interesting institutions often 
become widely known only in the moment of their im- 
pending or threatened disappearance. _ Many a visitor to 
London will be surprised to learn that in a leafy nook 
of Regent’s Park there has stood, for close on a century, 
Archers’ Hall, the quarters of a very ancient body, the 
Royal Toxophilite Society. Yet here is a valuable col- 
lection of bows and arrows, of various nationalities and 
periods, specimens from Sakkarah, dating back to B.C. 
2600, besides specimens of the very latest and best work 
of English craftsmen. So that if an ill wind should 
blow for the Toxophilites and really remove their hall, 
in order to get space for tenpis courts, this same wind 
where the rare 
collection of weapons will undoubtedly be welcomed, 


—— 


‘Str JAMES CANTLIE has discovered another indica- 
tion that there is nothing new under the sun, and that all 
things were invented in China. Swedish exercises, he 
declares, are not Swedish at all, but Chinese exercises of 
5000 years ago. It,was not cnough, apparently, that 
Roger Bacon should be deprived of the honor of invent- 
ing gunpowder, and a working German watchmaker of 
the honor of inventing the telescope: the Chinese having 
had them ages ago. One had thought that Swedish exer- 
cises were safe! At any rate, if the Chinese had these 
exercises 5000 years ago they seem to have passed them 
on to other nations which had more use for them. Pos- 
sibly the same thing will be found to have happened to 
jiuiitsu, when it is discovered that that also came from 
China and not Japan. 


* ALITTLE time ago, reports were appearing in the news- 
papers telling of the discovery of huge beds of natural 
asphalt somewhere, surely, in the neighborhood of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Today, there comes word from Lehi, 
Utah, that, three miles west of Moside, near the shores 
of Utah Lake, huge deposits of natural soap have been 
discovered. ‘To be sure, it is described as being like 
nothing more choice than “‘common laundry soap.” Still, 
one hundred acres of common laundry soap, from fifteen 
to twenty f€et thick, is quite a useful discovery. It 
will be interesting to see if there is any decline in the 
price of common laundry soap when the Moside soap 
acreage begins to be developed. . 


It SEEMS that in Honolulu the traffic police can, while 
directing the drivers of automobiles and street cars, be 
comfortably seated in canvas-covered chairs. Would it 
not be pleasant to see the traffic officers in other cities so 
provided? It would certainly be pleasant for the officers. 
When next a city is planned perhaps the architect should 
arrange space for such seats, and, to take another lesson 


“from the Hawaiians, have large umbrellas attached. 


